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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 


HE annexed plate is.a representation of the Monument of the 

father and uncle of Sctpro Arricanus. This building ig, 
small, being about nineteen feet square, and twenty-eight high. Ip, 
the front, facing the sea, are two statues of warriors in a mourafuly 
posture, roughly cut out of the stones of the sepuichre, and macht 
worn away by the sea air. The inscription is so much defaced, thats 
it is hard to make any thing of it: what remains is as fellows: —OR 
us TE, 0s EAQUE.....L...0.... VNVG....VERas-BVS-TVS....L.Sengy 5 
NEGL.VL..VA..FL...BVS.. SIBL...PERPETUO REMANERE.—= ~ 











Some think it has been erected by some priest, for himself and family, 


” 


as the fragments of the last line may be interpreted im that 
Some take the first word of the first line to have been Connery, . 


a name belonging to the SciPios. 






The top of the monument, 


vA 





probably ended in a pyramjdal torm, is fallen off. 4 
ACCOUNT OF THE CELEBES. — 


[ Tranflated from the “* Hiftoire Phi!ofophiqueet Politique’’ of Abbé Rayhal. } 
’ THIS island, which is about . 


eleven huadred miles in cx’ 
cumference, is very habitgble, al- 
though situated in the midst of the 
torfid gone. The heats of the cli- 
mate are moderated by abundant 
rains, ‘and by: continual, breezes. 
Its inhabitants are the, bravest of 
al} the nations of the Southrof Asia. 
Their first Shock is furious, but 
not obstinate: Jf their impetuosi- 
Fuly, 3797: 


, 
ty.is resisted, they soon lese their 
courage. Their. favorite wea 
is called a cre; it is a sort of poig- 
nard, the blade w reof. en- 
tines through. its’ Whole, length, 
which is. abowt'a foot anda 
They bear Only one ot 
struments: in» ut 
quarreleaiways' ; that which 
they hold in their left-hand serving 
to parry the strokes Ta adver- 
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338 | 
sary» The wounds this weapon 
gives are extremely dangerous; 
aad a duel most fréquently termi- 
nates in the death of both thecom- 
batants. 

Heretofore this people acknow- 
ledged no other gods but the sun 
and moon. To these deities they 
never sacrificed but in_ public 
places, for want of materials sufh- 
ciently costly for building temples. 
In the opinior of these islanders 
the sun and moon were eternal as 
the heavens whose empire they 
divided. Ambition set them at 
variance. The moon flying be- 
fore the sun miscarried, and was 
prematurely delivered of the earth. 
She was big with many other 
worlds, of which she was after- 
wards successively,’ and in due 
course delivered, in order to repair 
the destruction of those consumed 
by the fire of her conqueror. 

These absurdities were general- 
ly received at Celebes; but they 
had not taken such absolute pos- 
session of the minds either of the 

reat or of the vulgar as is usual, 
in respect of religious dogmas, 
among other nations. About a 
hundred years since, certain Chris- 
tian and Mahometan missionaries 


‘first arrived there; and from their 


doétrines the chief prince of the 
country has conceived an uncon- 
querable disgust to the national 
worship. But struck with the ter- 
rible idea of futurity, which the 
two new religious systems had 
equally menaced, the king con- 
voked a general assembly of his 
subjects: On the appointed day, 
he ascended a platform which had 
been raised on this solemn occa- 
sion, when, standing upright, ex- 
tertding his hands towards hea- 


‘wen, he thus addressed the» Su- 


preme Being?— . 
“ Great God! I prostrate not 


myself before thee at this moment, 


Account of the Celebes. 


because I come not to implore thy 
clemency, but only to require of 
thee what is simply just, and shat 
thou owest me. Two foreign na- 
tiogs, of different religions, have 
eyed terror into my soul, and 
the souls of all my people. 
ey assure me, that if I obey 
not thy laws, thou will punish me 
to all eternity. I have thema right 
to require of thee that thou wouldst 
make known these laws to me. I 
ask not of thee to reveal those im- 
penetrable mysteries which sur- 
round thy being, andgwhich it 
would be useless tor r know; 
I come to question thee, with my 
peopie,concerning the duties which 
thou wouldst impose on us. Speak, 
O God! For as thou artthe author 
of nature, the most secret recesses 
of our hearts are open to thee, and 
thou seest how impossible it is for 
us to entertain any project of dis- 
obedience tothy will. Butif thou 
disdainest to converse with mor- 
tals; if it is beneath the incompre- 
hensible dignity of thy supreme 
nature to employ the language of 
man to di¢tate the duties of man- 
kind, I call to witness my whole 
nation, andthee, Osun! thesource 
of light, thee all supporting earth, 
ye waters that surround my em- 
pire, and lastly, thee, O God! 
thee I attest, that I seek in the sin- 
cerity of my heart to know and 
obey thy will; and I now declare, 
that I shall acknowledge, for the 
depositories of thy sacred oracles, 
the first ministers of either religion 
whom thou shalt cause to arrive in 
our ports: The winds and the 
seas are the ministers of thy power; 
let them be the signal of thy plea- 
sure. But if, in pursuance of the 
pian I'now propose, I should em- 
brace error, my conscience can 
never reproach me, for the evil 
will be all thy own.” 

The people dispersed, and wait- 


ing 
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Defeription of the Tarantula. 


ing for the orders of Heaven, de- 
termined to give themselves up to 
the first missionaries who should 
arrive at the Celebes. The apostles 


of Mahomet were the ae 
* 
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and the Prince with his people 
were immediately circumcised ;— 
an example which was too soon 
followed by the rest of the isiand. * 





A Description of the TaRANT ULA, with an Account of the Method of 


curing 

HE tarantula, a’ venomous 
kind of spider, is found 
chiefly in Naples, near the city of 
Taranto, from whence the inseét 
derives jtg name. ‘The tarantula 
is about the size of a large nutmeg, 
furnished with eight feet, and as 
many eyes; it is hairy, and of va- 
rious colours. From. its mouth 
arise two horns or trunks, formed 
a little crooked, with the points 
exceedingly sharp, through which 
it conveys its poison. These 
horns are’in continual motion, es- 
pecially when the animal is seek- 
ing for food; whence it is con- 
jectured that they are a kind of 
moveable nostrils. ‘T'arantuias are 
also found in several other parts 
of Italy; but those of Apulia, in 
which the city of Taranto stands, 
are the only kind that are ‘reckoned 
dangerous, and that chiefly in the 
heat of summer. The bite or sting 
of thig inseét occasions a pain like 
that félr'@n the stinging of a bee or 
an ant;-and ina few hours a livid 
circle appears about the part af- 
fected, which is followed by a 
painful swelling. Soon after this 
the afflicted person falls into a pro- 
found sadness, breathes with difhi- 
culty, ard at length loses all sense 
and motion. Some people who are 
wounded express great satisfaction 
at the sight of particular colours, 
and display a strong aversion to 
others. ‘Tremblings, anger, fear, 
laughter, weeping, absence, talk, 
and ‘aétion, are also symptomis at- 
ténding persons bit by the taran- 
tula, who. infallibly die in a few 


its Bite. , 
days, unless proper means are used 
to expel the poison. Ail the assist- 
ance that medicine has yet disco- 
vered, consists insome external ap- 
plications on the wound, in-eor- 
dials and sudorifics. -But these are 
of little efficacy, music being the 
great and only remedy, ..As sopn 
as the patient has lost his senseand 
motion, a musician is sent for, 
who tries several tunes om an in- 
strument, till he hits on that which 
is most agreeable to the disordered 
person. ‘This is known by his first 
moving his fingers, then his arms, 
afterwards his legs, and by degrees 
his whole body, till at length he 
rises on his feet and begins to Ada 
which he continues for severa 
hours. After this he is put to bed, 
and when he. is judged to have 
sufficiently recruited his whole 
strength, the musi¢ian calls him 
out of bed by the same tune, to 
take'a second dance. This exercise 
is repeated for four or five oT 
till the patient grows weary and 
unable to dance any longer, which 
is a sign of his being curedy When 
he comes to himself, he # like one 
awaked out of-a profound sleep, 
not having the least recollection of 
his dancing, or of any thing that 
passed during the time of his dis- — 
order. If the cure be not ¢om- 
pletely effeéted, the patient con- 
tinues melancholy, shuns com- 
pany, and perhaps drowns bimaelf 
if he has an opportunity. Some. 
have had regular returns of their 
fits every twelve months, for a 
great many years successively, at 

which 
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which times they are treated in the 
manner already described, finding 
no relief from any thing but music 
and dancing. 

Dr. Mead, in his curious trea- 
tise on the effects of the bite of the 
tarantula, supposes that the maiig- 
nity of the poison of this animal 
consists in its great force and ener- 
gy, whereby it immediately raises 
an extraordinary fermentation in 
the whole arterial fluid. As to the 
tarantuti, (or those bit by the ta- 


Extrad from the Italian. 


rantula,) he says, the benefit of 
music arises not only from their 
dancing to it, and so evacuating 
by sweat a great part of the poison, 
bugthe percussions and vibrations 
oF @he ais break the coh@sion of 
the parts of the blood, and prevent 
coagulation; so that the heat be- 
ing removed by sweating, and the 
coagulation by the contraétion of 
the muscular fdrille, the wound- 
ed person is restored to his former 
condition, 


Ze 





The following Extra& from Mrs. RaDcurFFe’s novel of The Italian, 


will doubtless be acceptable to our readers. 


It is taken from that pat 


of the-account of the scenes which passed in the lone house on the shore of 
the Adriatic, between Schedoni, Ellena, and Spalatro, in which the for- 
mer discovers that Ellena is his daughter, at the instant in which he is 


about to stab her. 


GAIN he ascended, nor stop- 
ped till he reached Ellena’s 
door, where he listened forasound ; 
but all was as silent as if death 
already reigned in the chamber. 
This door was, from long disuse, 
difficult to be opened ; formerly it 
would have yielded without sound, 
but now Schedoni was fearful of 
noise from every effort he made to 
move it. After some difficulty, how- 
ever, it gave way, and he perceiy~ 
ed, by the stillness within the apart- 
ment, that he had not disturbed 
Ellena. He shaded the lamp with 
the door for a moment, while he 
threw an inquiring glance forward, 
and when_he did venture farther, 
held part of his dark drapery be- 
fore the light, to prevent the rays 
from spreading through the room. 
As he approached the bed, her 
gentle breathings informed him 
that she still slept, and the next 
moment he was at her side. She 
lay in deep and peaceful slumber, 
and seemed to have thrown herself 
upon -the mattrass, after having 
been wearied by her griefss for, 
though sleep pressed heavily upon 





her eyes, their lids were yet wet 
with tears. 

While Schedoni gazed for a mo- 
ment upon her innocent counte- 
nance, a faint smile stole over it. 
He stepped back. * She smiles 
in her murderer’s face!” said he, 
shuddering, ‘ I must be speedy.” _ 

He searched for the dagger, and 
it was some time before his trem- 
bling hand could disengage it from 
the folds of his garment; but, hav- 
ing done so, he again drew.near, 
and prepared to strike.. Hemdress 
perplexed him; it would interrupt 
the blow, and he stooped to exam, 
mine whether he could turn hem 
robe aside, without waking her. 
As the light passed over her face, 
he perceived that the smile had va- 
nishied—the visions of her sleep 
were changed, for tears stole from 
beneath her eye-lids, and her fea- 
tures suffered a slight convulsion. 
She spoke! Schedoni, apprehend- 
ing that the light had disturbed her, 
suddenl¥’"drew back, and, again 
irresolute, shaded the lamp, and 
concealed himself behind the cur- 
tain, while he listened. But her 
words 














































words were-inward and indistinét, 
and convinced him:that she still 
slumbered. 

His agitation and repugnance to 
strike increased with every mo, 
ment of délay, and, as often as He 

repared ta plunge the poinard in 
Fer bosom, a shuddering horror 
restrained him. Astonished at his 
own feelings, and indignant at 
what he termed a dastardiy weak- 
ness, he found it necessary to argue 
with himself, and his rapid thoughts 
said, “ Do Inot feel the necessity 
of this aét! Doesnot what is dearer 
to me than existence—does not my 
consequence depend on the execu- 
tion of it? Is she not also beloved 
by the young Vivaldi?—have I 
already forgotten the church of the 
Spirito Santo?’? This considera- 
tion re-animated him; vengeance 
nerved his arm, and drawing aside 
the lawa from her bosom, he once 
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more raised it to striké; when, 
after gazing for an instant, some 
new cause of horror seemed toseize 
all his frame, and he stood for some 
moments aghastand motionless like 
astatue. His respiration was short 
and laborious, chilly drops stood 
on his forehead, and ail his faculties 
of mind seemed suspended. Whea 
he recovered, he stooped to exa- 
mine again the miniature, which 
had occasioned this revolution, 
and which had lain concealed be- 
neath the lawn that he withdrew. 
The terribie certainty was almost 
confirmed, and forgetting, in his 
impatience to kuow the truth, the 
imprudence of suddenly discover- 
ing himself to Eilena at this hour 
of the n ight, and with a dagger at 
his feet, he ealled loudly “ Awake! 

swake! Say, what is your name? 


Speak! speak quickly!” 


SE 


SOME ACCOUNT OF GENERAL PICHEGRU. 
{From David's Hiftory of Pichegru's Campaigns ] 


Enerat Pichegru was born 

at Arbois, 1761. This town 

is in that part of Franche-comte 

which was formerly named the 

Bailiwick of val, and which at 

present makes a great part of the 
department of Fura. 

Pichegru is about five feet* five 
inches in height. He is large and 
athletic in his form, but without 
being encumbered with flesh. His 
constitution is robust: in a word, 


he is calculated for the fatigues of 


war. 

There is something of austerity 
in the appearance of this general ; 
but in conversation, his counte- 
nance and manners are enlivened, 

and beget confidence. He has 
none of that politeness which is the 
result of duplicity or of a frivolous 
disposition: but he is obliging 


without affetation, and froma na- 
tural disposition to benefit others, 

I have not been able to learn in 
w hat station his parents were. He 
vbimself told me his family were 
neither noble nor optilent. But 
men of great merit aréillustrious 
without the aid of ancestry, Pig 
chegru has no need either of ans — 
cestors or descendants to peeve 
his name. 

The French have hehe off 
the yoke of prejudice relative to 
the value of blood. ‘They know 
of none but what is attached to 
tion; and in thisthey have reasone 
with perfeét accuracye As it is 
of no avail to a blind man that. his 
forefathers could see, so neither” 
does it change the.character of a 
profligate man that his ancestors 


were virtuous. ) ; 
Pichegra 


® The Freoch foot is near 13 inches. " 
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‘ 

Pichegru received the rudiments 
of learning at the college of Ar- 
bois. He afterwards studied under 
the care of an order of monks in 
that town; and having displayed a 
great capacity for the higher sci- 
ences, he was appointed by those 
monks to teach philosophy and 
the mathematics in a college be- 
Jonping to their order in the town 
of Brienne. But Pichegru. was 
nota monk: the report arose from 
this circumstance. : 

In teaching the mathematics to 
others, Pichegru perfeéted himself 
in that science. He afterwards 
enlisted himself in the first regi- 


ment of artillery; and being soon 
distinguished for his knowledge of 
his profession, he was raised to 
the rank of serjeant, [Ft is well 
known that this was, formerly 
thought a high station for a person 
of mean birth, and that it forrned 
the greatest advancement to which 
such persons could arrive, for the 
nobles were as eager after exclusive 
privileges as the Jacobins. 

The revolution followed: and 
Pichegru, without paying his court 
to the Proconsuls, was known to 
them. He rose, from step to step, 
to the command in chief of three 
great armies. 





Two Fragments of Ancient Poetry, collected in the Highlands of Scotland. 
['Tranflated from the Gallic or Earfe Language. ] 


I. 
UTUMN is dark on the 
mountains; grey mist rests 
on the hills. The whirlwind is 
heard on the heath. Dark rolis 
the river through the narrow plain. 
A tree stands alone on the hill, and 
marks thé grave of Connal. The 
leaves whirl round with the wind, 
and strew the grave ofthe dead. At 
times are seen here the ghosts of 
the deceased, when the musing 
hunter alone stalks slowly over the 
heath. 
Who can reach the source of 
thy race, O Connal? and who 
recotint thy fathers? Thy family 
grew like an oak on the mountain, 
which meeteth the wind with its 
lofty head. But now it is torn 
from the earth. Who will supply 
the place of Connai? 

Here was the din of arms; and 
here the groans of the dying. 
Mournful are the wars of Fingal; 
O Connal! it was here thou didst 
fall. Thine arm was likea storm; 
thy sword, a beam of the sky; 

y height, a rock on the plain; 
inc eyes, afurnace of fire. Louder 


than a storm was thy voice, when 
thou confoundest the field. War- 
riors fell by thy sword, as the this- 
tle by the staff of a boy. 

Dargo the mighty, came onlike 
a cloud of thunder. His brows 
were contra¢ted and dark; his 
eyes like two caves in a rock. 
Bright rose their swords on each 
side; dire was the clang of their 
stee! 


near; Crimora, bright in the ar- 
mor ot man; her hair loose be- 
hind, her bow in her hand. She 
followed the youthtothe war, Con- 
nal, her much beloved. She drew 
the string on Dargo; but erring, 
pierced her Connal. He falls like 
an oak on the plain; like a rock 
from the shaggy hill. What shall 
she do, hapless maid! he bleeds ; 
her Connal dies! All the nightlong 
she cries, and all the day, O Con- 
nal, my love, and my friend! 
With grief the sad mourner died. 
Earth here enclosed the loveliest 
pair on the hill; the grass grows 
beneath the stones cf their tomb. 
I sit in the mournful shade; the 
wind 


The daughter of Rinval was — 
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wind sighs through the grass; and 
their memory rushes on my miad., 
Undisturbed you now sleep toge- 
ther; in the tomb of the moun- 
tain you rest alone. 


Il. 
RYNO, ALPIN. 
Ryno. ; 

THE wind and the rain are 
over; calm is the noon day. The 
clouds are dividedin heaven. Over 
the green hills glides the incon- 
stant sun. Red through the stony 
vale comes down the stream of the 
hill; sweet are thy murmurs, O 
stream | but moresweet is the voice 
I hear: It is the voice of Alpin, 
the son of the song, mourning for 
the dead. Bent is his head of age, 
and red his tearful eye. Alpin, 
thou son of the song, why alone 
on the silent hill? Why com- 
plainest thou, as a blast in the 
wood; as a wave on the lonely 
shore? 

Alpin. My tears, O Ryo! are 
for the dead; my voice for the in- 
habitants of the grave. Tail thou 
art on the hill; fair among the 
sons of the plain. But thou shalt 
fall like Morar; and the moun- 
tains shall sit on thy tomb. The 
hills shall know thee no more: thy 
bow shall lie in the hall unstrung. 

Thoa wert swift, O Morar! 
as a roe on the hill; terrible asa 
meteor of fire! Thy wrath was as 
the storm of December; thy sword 
in battle, as lightning in the field. 
Thy voice was like a stream after 
rain; like thunder on the distant 
hills. Many fell by thy arm: 
they were consumed in the flames 
of thy wrath. 

But when thou returnedst from 
war, how peaceful was thy brow ! 
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Thy face was like the sun after 
rain; like the moon in tite silence 
of the nigiat; cad as the breast of 
the lake when tie ioud wind is 
raised. 

Narrow is thy dwelling now; 
dark the place of thine abode. 
With three steps I compass thy 
grave, O thou who wast so great 
before! Four stones, with taeir 
heads of moss, are the only Me- 
morial 6f thee. A tree, with scarce 
a leaf, long grass which whistles in 
the wind, mark to the hunter’s 
eye, the grave of the mighty Mo- 
rar. Morar! thou art low indeed! 
Thou hast no mother to mourn 
thee; no maid with her tears of 
love. Dead is she that brought . 
thee forth; fallen is the daughter 
of Morglan ! 

Who on his staff is this? Who 
is this, whose head is white with 
age, whose eyes are red with tears, 
who quakes at every step?—lIt is 
thy father, O Morar, the father of 
none but thee. He heard of thy 
fame in battle; he heard of foes 
dispersed. He heard of Morar’s 
fame; why did he not hear of his 
wound? Weep thou father of Mo- 
rar! weep; but thy son hearetyr 
thee not. Deep is the sleep of € 
dead; low their pillow of dyst 
No more shall he hear thy voice; 
no more shall he awake at thy call. 
When shall it be morn in the 
grave, to bid the slumbererawake ? 

Farewell, thou bravest of gnen } 
thou conqueror in the field! but 
the field shall see thee no more? 
nor the dark wood be lightened 
with the splendor of thy steel. 
Thou hast left no son; but thy 
song shall preserve thy name. Fu- 
ture times shall hear of thee; they 
shall hear of the fallen Movrar,. 















































GENTLEMAN who had 

been long complaining, and 

who had taken every medicine, at 
length applied to the celebrated 
doctor Radcliffe. The do¢étorsoon 
perceived the nature of his case, 
told him he was in possession of a 
secret, which was infallible for his 
distemper, but that unluckily it 
was at that time in the hands of 
doctor Pitcairne of Edinburgh, to 
whom he would write to apply it 
in favor of the patient, if be him- 
self thought it worth while to go 
in quest of it. The patient readily 
undertook the journey, and tra- 
velied to Edinburgh. But when 
he arrived there, he had the morti- 
fication to find, that just before 
doétor Radcliffe’s letter reached 
Edinburgh, doctor Pitcairne had 
sent the medicine to doétor Mus- 
rave, of Exeter. The patient, 
eee had resolution enough, 
on doctor Pitcairne’s advice, to go 
across the country to Exeter, in 
further pursuit of it; buc as ill luck 
would have it, doctor Musgrave 
told him, that he had but the day 
before transmitted it back again to 


Pee) doctor Radcliffe, in London, where 


the paticit naturally returned to 
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take the benefit of itathome. He 
could not help laughing with the 
doétor, at the tour he had taken, 
and at his strange disappointments. 
“ T went after the medicine,” said 
the patient, ** to no purpose, and 
yet, I cannot tell how it happens, 
but I am much better than when 
I set out.” “™ | know it,” cries 
the doctor, “ I know it. You have 
got the medicine. . The journey was 
the secret; and do but live tempes 
rately, keep yourself in exercise, and 
you will have no occasion for any 
physic in the world.” 





GENTLEMAN wishing to 

ridicule the celebrated Peter, 
lately went to his store, and in- 
quired whether he had Porenpine’s 
quills for sale? The British wag 
replying in the affirmative, ‘took 
from the shelf a bundle of common 
writing quills, and tendered them 
to the gentleman.— The would-be 
wit immediately took the quills 
and paid for them; then, archly 
looking at Peter, inquired again 
whether they were Poreujine’s 
guills? Ono,” replied the cor- 
poral: * they were indeed so once, 
but they are goose-quills now.’™ 


DETACHED SENTENCES. 


HEN once you profess 
\ yoursel a friend, endea- 
vour to be always such. He can 
never have any true friends, that 
will be often changing them. 

Prosperity gains friends, and ad- 
versity tries them. 

Nothing more engages the af- 
feétions of men, than a handsome 
address, and graceful conversation. 

Complaisance renders a superior 
amiable; an equal agreeable, and 
an inferior acceptaole. 


tie The excess of ceremony shews 


want of breeding, That civility 


is best, which excludes all super- 
fluous formality. 

Ingratitude is a crime so shame- 
ful, that the man was never yet 
found, who would acknowledge 
himself guilty of it. 

Truth is burn with us: and we 
must do violence to nature, to 
shake off our veracity. 

There cannot bea greater treach- 
ery, than first to raise a confidence, 
and then deceive it. 

By others faults, wise men cor- 
rect their own. — 

The 
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[ Continued from page 313, and concluded, } 


F mineral waters there is 

ample store in Switzerland. 
‘True hot springs are tound at Ba- 
den and near Leuk; tepid waters 
at Fabar and Weissenburg: there 
are also cold waters impregnated 
with a fine bole vor: lixivial earth; 
which have the odour of rotteneggs. 
Acidulowis waters are rare, scarce 
any being known but those in 
the Engadina, near St. Maurice’s 
¢hurch: 

Brines, or salt-springs, are only 
met with in that corner of the ter- 
ritory of Bern whicit is terminated 
on this side by the torrent of A- 
vanson, on the other by that of 
La Grande Eau. This tract is 
covered with a stratuin of gypsum, 
which is; in various places, burned 
for the use of the builder: and there 
is ‘sulphur in the vicinity. ~The 
veins of brine are weak: that 
is somewhat the strongest. which 
Springs in the Mountain les Fon- 
demens; in which there is about an 
eighth of sea-salt: another near it 
is weaker; full of a sulphureous 
vapour, and yielding scarcely above 
a hundreth of salt. Those also are 
weak, though more copious, which 
issue from a free-stone rock, two 
leagues from thence, near the vil- 
lage Panex: lastly, those are the 
most scanty which, in the same 
tract, spring from the furlace of the 
earth, beneath the high rocks of 
Ciamosiere. It is worthy of no- 
tice, that in many places a salt wa- 
ter percolates trom a blue compact 
marie, in the centre of the moun- 
tain, round which is a rock com- 
posed of very hard» micaceous 
whetstone. 

Awcother kind of salt both ef- 
floresces spontaneously. from the 
rocks, even in the neighbourhood 
of the sait-springs, and is also con- 
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tained ina black soil in various 
parts of the Alps. ‘This is manu- 
factured by some of the inhabitants 
into a purging salt, under the name 
of Gletscher salt. In the crevices 
of the rocks under Chamosiere 
is. found a salt resembling native 
Glauber’s Salts. cooling; bitter; icy, 
destitute of regular figure; and troth- 
ing whien laid on red hot iron. 

In common waters Switzerland 
excells almost every country in 
Europe. 1 never recollect out of 
Switzerland to have seen those 
limpid and truly crystalline waters; 
which gush, unpolluted by any 
earth, strained through thee pure — 
flints of our rocks. Nota few of 
them have this further advantage, 
that they neither themselves freeze 
in the severest colds, nor permit 
common water to freeze when mix- 
ed with it. A rill of this kind rushes 
from the village of Fontenai and is 
carried by pipes to Aigle, proteét- 
ing the waters of Grande Eau, with 
which it mixes; from the utmost 
violerice of frost: Such, tody are 
the springs in the manor farmeof 
Roche, which alone suffice for the 


whole village in the most rigorous” 


winters, when all others are frozen 
up. The cause of this phenome- 
non is unknewn: the waters are 
extremely pure and grateful to the 
taste; Perhaps they are collected 
not far from theirsource 4nto some 
deep subterranean lake, where, as 
in a natural fortress, they resist the 
power of frost, and ina short course 
cannet suddenly be reduced from 
their mative heat of §3 degrees, to 
that of 32. 

Further, the waters of SwWitzer- 
land do not become feetid on stand- 
ing, nor produce 'conferva, as is 
common in those of other countries. 

+ witzerland generates streams 
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for all Europe, in the manner we 
have already mentioned. These 
waters find on all sides declivities 
for them, through which 
they descend into the greater val- 
lies, as those of the Valais, the Val- 
telline, the Grisons, &c. and ony 
into the subalpine lakes, with whic 
Switzerland abounds. The rivers, 
however, never lay aside all their 
savage character: for the Rhine 
has two cataracts between Shaff- 
hausen and Basil, and a most rapid 
current both at Shaffhausen, and 
between Lauffenburg and Rhein- 
felden. The Aar, sixty es 
from its source, runs through a 
dangerous and rapid channel a 
the oe of ai The Rhone, 
below the Leman lake, sinks into 
the earth in the midst of rocks. 
The kan, which the country of the 
Grisons sends to the Euxine sea, has 
a ipitous course throughout. 
The Tal, alone, sab ape ee_aptor 
below the lake of Neufchatel, flows 
with a calm and navigable stream. 

There is no valley in Switzer- 
land without its rivulet; scarcely 
a village which is not enlivened b 
springs of running water. Wells 
are hardly known, except in a 
very few places, where there is no 
declivity. Hence 1 cannot believe 
that strumous swellings are pro- 
duced by the impurity of the wa- 
ters: for though in the Valais mud- 
dy waters are drunk, yet the water 
at Bern is extremely pure, where, 
nevertheless, strumous diseases are 
not infrequent in both sexes. 

It remains for me to speak of 
the meuntains ; between which and 
the Alps there is a great difference. 
The principal ef these is Jura, 
which on one side stretches beyond 
Genéva towards Lyons; on the 
other, extends near fifty leagues to 
the conflux of the Aar with the 
Rhiae, where it terminates. It is 
@litle craggy in many places, tame, 


woody, and even adinitting the 
plough beneath its highest sum- 
mits. In this mountain are long 
plains, and ridges like the princi- 
pal: there are no pyramids; yet 
the bare summits are not produc- 
tive of trees. The greatest part of the 
mountain is composed of an uni- 
form, yellowish, very hard stone, 
useful for building, but unfit for 
the carver. Jura abounds in iron 
of the best quality. It is drier than 
the Alps, and in places void of wa- 
ter, even in the vallies; so that the 
rivulets of melted snow and ice 
might be here wished for. 

here are also in the valley of 
Emms, mountains continued from 
the Alps, though distantly, which 
the country people themselves dis- 
tinguish by a peculiar name from 
the craggy Alps. These are en- 
tirely a of gravel, or at 
least arched beneath by rocks con- 
cealed under much earth, nearly 
as in the Hercynian valley. 

From these mountains innumer- 
able hills are derived, separated 
by litthe watered dales, without any 
certain order. In the hills, whet- 
stone prevails, which may be met 
with every where from the village 
of Lutry to Burgdorf, either naked 
and broken, or buried under a lit- 
tle earth; ona sandy mountain of 
which kind the city of Bern is 
placed. 

I do not find, however, that in 
the tracts of Switzerland, there is 
any uniformity of the various spe- 
cies of stone. About Lutry whet- 
stone is dug. Then succeeds a 
hard calcarious stone, continued 
from the Alps. With these are 
mingled stoney concretions of flints 
cemented by a hard matter: these 
may be found scattered by the road 
from Cuilly to St. Saphorin. Hard 
calcarious rocks again succeed be- 


yond Chilon, and true marble of 
various colours, which on all sides 
hangs 
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hangs over the principal valley of 
Aigle. Yet the same marble is 
here and there interrupted by a 
reddish whetstone on this side 
Ivorne ; and by much gypsum be- 
yond the Grande Eau. The neigh- 
bouring rocky part of the Valais 
is destitute of marble. A schistus 
comes down to Bex, above which 
town it is fit for slating. Thence 
it ascends into the Alps. 

Thus, when the hill near Bern, 
beyond the Aar, was dug through 
for making the bigh-road, I saw 
mixed micaceous stone and alpine 


* quartz, intermingled in the quarry 


with a round lime-stone, and gritty 
whetstone. Clay also covers the 
whole mountain Jorat, the rocks 
of which consist of whetstone. 

I shall addy. that the Swiss mar- 
bles are all variously coloured, no 
white ones having been found; so 
that we are ignorant whence the 
Romans brought those immense 
masses of white marble which are 
seen in the building and statues at 
Avenches. The marble climbs te 
the higher regions; for a kind va- 
ot aes with rosecolour and green, 
is frequently found about the icy 
rocks of the valley of Grindelwald, 
in fallen masses, byt netin entire 
rocks. Avery beautiful black kind 
is dug near St. Tryphon; a kind 
variegated yellow, ash-coloured, 
and bleod+red, about Roche; and 
near it, an ash-coloured and spotted 
kind; about Spiez, a black with 
white veins, of which the houses 
in Bern are usually built above 

round. The biveish whetstone of 
Bern is very beautiful; but it has 
the fault of attraéting moisture to 
such a degree, as to consume itself 
if it touches the earth. Flints, jas- 
perine, white, red, green, and black, 
every where abound in the rivulets 
of Switzerland: the black ones are 
said to contain some gold. The 
gands consist of triturated quartz, 
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of little pebbles, like granates ; and 
other crystals; the beds of rivers 
are generally strewed with very flat 
oval stones, of a sandy nature, ex- 
tremely fit for the experiments of 
the celebrated Spallanzami. 

Chalk is unkaown in Switzer- 
land, though it abounds in calcari~ 
ous stones. No where, also, are 
to be found large tracts of sand: 
those which are there appear either 
about the margins of lakes, or the 
shores of rivers. 

I now come to the subject which 
the preceding observations were 
intended to introduce; namely, 
the variety of plants which Swit- 
zerland produces. This variety 
is connected with the situation of 
places, the water, but principally 
the air. 

Switzerland represents almost 
all the countries in Europe; from 
the farthest La and even 
Spitzbergen, to Spain. About the 
rocks of ice, in the highest vallies 
of the Alps, the temperature of the 
air is the same with that of Spitz- 
bergen: the summer is extremely 
short, scarcely consisting of forty 
days, and those too interrupted by 
snow; and all the rest of the year 
is severe winter. Hence most of 
the plants found by Martens in 
Spitzbergen, are produced near the 
glacieres of the Alps. Since these 

lants in Spitzbergen and Green- 
and grow near the sea, it a 
that the cause why they are also 
peculiar to the Alps is not the le- 
vity of the air, but the cold; for 
in this respect, the climate of the 
Alps resembles that of the remotest 
north; butin the weight of the air 
it is extremely different. 

From thence, on leaving the eter- 
nal ice, pastures succeed ; Lape, 
stoney, and frequented by sheep 
alone ; in which plants of the hum- 
blest growth, all perennial, and 
many of them distinguished 4 
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white flowers, compose short turf. 
They are in general harder than 
common, more tenacious of their 
colour in drying, and-more aro- 
Matic; so as that even the €ominon 
ranuncwluses havea grateful odour. 

The: pastures, becoming more 
and more fertile, now suthce for 
cows; which remain in them the 
forty days that alone are free from 
snow, nor then, indeed, with per- 
feét constancy. Tm that region, 
numerous piants are produced, 

whichare commonly called alpine ; 
and nota few of which also grow 
ia Lapland, ‘Siberia, and Kamt- 
schatka; sonte likewise *in- the. 
highest mountains of Asia. The 
summits of mountains afford the 
greatest of tliese plants. 

In these pastures trees begin to 
shoot up; first the Savines, and 
Pines with an catable nut, together 
with the Rhododendrons, Vacci- 
rtiums, Salixes witha myrtle leaf, 
and with a thyme leaf,‘and others. 

A little lower succeed the Fir 
woods, in the declivities both of 
the Aips and the other mountains. 
Some of ‘these, which face thé 
north, produce the boreal plants of 
Lapland and Siberia; usthat which 
descends from the mountain Pont- 
denant tothe village les Pians. The 
other woods of this kind generally 
afford the Hercynian and Swedish 
plants, and: some peculiar to the 
country. 

‘The woods are’occasionally in- 
terrupted by meaclows, which owe 
their rise to burned-trees, and are 
for the most part very fertile, and 
abundant inthe finesthay. Among 
these, the Yellow Gentians, Vera- 
trums, Campanula, with a Draba 
leaf, Anchusas, brown Stachys, 
and other mountain plants prevail. 

And now succeed the sub-moun- 
tainoug and subalpine regions, va- 
riagaicd with ficids, meadows, and 
weods; sugh .as. the territory of 
Kriburg, and other traéts lying be- 
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neath the lower mountains ; traéts 


not level, but unequal in their sur- 
face, composed of clusters of hills 
and ‘vallies. These resemble the 
north ot Germany, yet are without 
its sands: they have some turf 
bogs, but not large. Along with 
common pfants, some alpine ones 
are here found, probably brought 
down by the torrents. 

he vine bearing plains follow 
as those of Basil, Zurich, Turgow, 
Paternach, Vaud, Geneva, and the 
alpine vallies. This warmer tract 
resembles that of Jena, or the mid- 
die of Germany. But-the sunny 
banks of the Leman lake, and that 
of ‘Newichatel, and the. midst of 
the Valais, excel] all others in the 
generous quality of the wines and 
plants. Here we meet with many 
plants. of Austria,” the’ south of 
France, and Italy ;' and some even 
of Spainin the very hot and south 
erly exposed vallies of the Vaitel- 
line and Valais. In the same are 
produced aromatic wines, replete 
with native spurt, and ae 
strong. 


The heat of the atmosphere in . 


these vallies is such as scarcely can 
be crecited by strangers. I have 
seen, when the sky threatened a 
storm, ina thermometer at Roche, 
exposed tothe sub, the mercury 
ascend to the 147th degree of Fah - 
renhejt’s scale;:and m the ‘year 
1762, even to the 140th, when 
fixed to a gardgn walt, protected 
from the north and east. 

The ‘hottest parts of all are in 
the Valteliime, and in transalpine 
Switzerland, about Lugano and 
Chiavenna. * These afiord plants, 
as yet not sufhciently examined, 
bat entirely Lahan, and unknown 
in Germany, unless Carniola and 
Istria be reckoned in that coun- 
try. 

Thus it comes to pass, that 
Switzerland, in a small compass; 
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luces more numerous plants 
than those kingdoms of which we 
as yet possess floral catalogues. 
Not that we deny that the same 
riches will he found in the Alps, 
valiies, and plains of Savoy and 
Piedmont, when the colleclions of 
C. Allionius shall be made public. 
But if A. Gouan, in his Flora 
Monspeliensis, has enumerated 
1865 species, of which about 
1600. have conspicuous flowers; 
and if our enumeration contains 
almost 2500 species, of which 
there are 1714 @xclusive of Li- 
chens, Mosses and Fungi; I may 
justly suppose that ours exceed in 
number, since that celebrated bo- 
fanist has reckoned among his 
many garden plants; whereas we 
have not a single one. which may 
not be found in uncultivated spots; 
and there are scarcely above twen- 
ty which can be suspected to have 
come originally from gardens. 
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It,is wonderful in how small a 
tract such a variety of plants is 
contained. If from Sion in the 
Valais you travel to Mount Sa- 
netsch, a journey of about seven 
hours, you will leave at Sion the 
Ephedra, the Gramen echinatum, 
the Pomegranates, flowering in. 
the rocks of mount Valeria, you 
will leave the Chesnuts and flou- 
rishing Walnuts, filled by the 
chirpings of the Cicada, and the 
vines producing excellent wine; 
then, the fields iertile in.the finest 
wheat; and by degrees the Beeches 
and Oaks will vanish; then even 
the Firs will desert you, and soon 
after the Pines with an edible nut; 
at length, the whole race of trees; 
and you may dine among the 
heath-like Saxifrages, and other 
plants of Spitzbergen; and thus, 
in the space of halt a day, colleét 
plants which grow from the goth 
to the Soth degree of latitude. 
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DESCRIPTION OF OPORTO. 
[From Marphy’s Travels in Portugal. } 


& TATURE has almost cut off 
all communication between 

phis city and the sea; the channel, 
in some parts, being not more 
than double the breadth of a ship, 
and so full of windings, that it 
requires the utmost skill to pass it 
with safety, even in acalm day, 
but in a tempest like this, the 
scene is tremenduous, and called 
forth the united efforts of the crew, 
to obviate the danger of the rocks, 
sands, and waves, which opposed 
our entrance. The river Douro 
also jncreased the difficulty, as. it 
now ran with the velocity of nine 
miles an hour, in consequence of 
being swelled beyand its usual 
bounds by a succession of rainy 
days. It is easier to conceive than 
describe the conflict which ensued 
between this current and the waves 





, 


of the Atlantic, as they met in a 
narrow channel at the mouth of 
the river. 

Oporto, in common with most 
ancient cities, has the defects of 
being narrow, and so irregularly 
disposed, that there is scarcely a 
house in it with four right iar 
Hence, a stranger would be led 
to suppose, that the forty-seventh 
proposition of the first book of Eu- 
clid had not yet found its way thi- 
ther. The corner-houses of the 
streets in generai, being obliquely 
disposed, render. the adjoining 
houses of the same figure, as eve- 
ry one follows the crooked plan of 
his next neighbour, . Thus all bes, 
come rhomboids and trapesiums, 
defects which at first might have 
been avoided by relinquishing @ : 
litle ground; but there are Wes 


. 
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few in commercial cities, who 
would sacrifice a few feet of their 
property, even for what Pythago- 
ras sacrificed a hecatomb. 

Many of the streets are so steep, 
that a man may be said rather to 
climb than walk them. But this 
defe&t is compensated by their 
cleanliness, which they owe more 
to nature than police; for as often 
as it rains, the floods of the ad- 
joining mountains rush down in 
torrents, and sweep away all the im- 
purities of the town. Larnps have 
not yet been introduced in the 
streets, except those which are 
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placed at the Seerarie of the Ma- 
donas. 

The houses, when viewed at 2 
moderate distance, have a clean 


agreeable appearance, owing to 


the colour of the materials, the 
lowness of the roof, and their nor 
being disfigured by a multiplicity 
of chimnier, those vehicles of 
dirt, which make so conspicuous 
an appearance in the buildings of 
northern climates. Here no apart- 
meat is furnished with a fire-place, 
but the kitchen, and this is usual- 
ly placed in the attic story. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE CELEBRATED BARCLAYS OF URL 
[From Douglas's Defcription of the Eaft Coaft of Scotland, ] 


lics Urie, the seat of Robert 

lay, sq. great-grandson of the 
famous Apologist, and the first and 
most distinguished improver in the 
country. David Barclay of Mathers, 
the Apologist’s father, served as a 
colonel under the great Gustavus 
Adolphus, Kihg of Sweeden, and 
when the troubles broke out in 
Charles the First’s time, did not 
remain neuter. In that finétuating 
period, he became a quaker, and, 
when he retired to live upon his 
estate, wished to improve his per- 
sonal farm. But as he knew no- 
thing of agriculture, he was oblig- 
ed to trust ail to his servants. Hav- 
ing discovered that he had an un- 
skillful ploughman, he was at much 
pains to recommend better methods 
of ploughing, from what he ob- 
served among his neighbours: but 
the fellow was obstinate, and would 
oon in his own way. “ Thou 
Fuateer friend,” said Mr. Barclay, 
* that I feed and pay theeto do my 
work in a proper manner, but thou 
art wise in thine own eyes, and re- 
est not the admonitions of thy 
employer. i have hitherto spoken 


MILE north of Stonehaven 
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to thee in a stile thou understandest 
not, so verily thou art of a perverse 
spirit; I wish to correct thy error 
for my own sake and for thine, an 
ral te thus tell thee, (coming 
over his head with a blow which 
brought him to the ground) that [ 
am thy master,and will be obeyed !”” 
—Though the weapon was carnal, 
this was the demonstration of pow- 
er, and had the desired effect; the 
ploughman became tractable, aad 
quiet as a lamb. 

Of however little value we may 
think the property of a few hun- 
dred yards of a barren mountain, 
in former ages great disputes have 
arisen, and much blood has been 
shed, in regard to the march-line 
of the different heritors, which is 
commonly marked out by cairns, 
or large stones, the bearings of 
which are marked down in writ- 
ing, and, in case of encroach- 
ments, the grouad is perambulat- 
ed by the oldest people in the 
neighbourhood. A difference of 
this kind arose between Colonel 
Barclay and a neighbour of his, 
who had built a sheeling beyond 
his march. A sheeling is a tem- 

porary 
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hut for those who attend 
pact the summer-time. Mr. 
Barclay sent the sentleman notice 
to remove the hut, signifying, if 
he did not, he should come and 
throw it down; no regard was 
paid to the message; on which the 
colonel called together a few of his 
tenants, and went to the spot. 
The other gentleman had heard of 
his intention, and came also, ready 
prepared to o force to force. 
When the belligerent powers, at 
the head of their respective corps, 
armed with spades, pitch-forks, 
swords and rusty muskets, had 
got within the precincts of death, 
a halt was commanded on both 
sides; when the chiefs advancing 
between the front lines, with a 
sullen silence saluted each other. 
“ Friend,” said Mr. Barclay, “ I 
have long ago renounced the 
wrathful principle, and wish not 
to quarrel with any body; but if 
thou hast a right to build within 
the march-line between us here, 
it is but extending that right, to 
build within my arable fields, 
which are also uninclosed. Let 
our a stand by, while thou 
and w down this hut, inju- 


rious to my property, and of no 
consequence to thee.” The other 
atirmed he had a right to build 
where it stood; that his neigh- 


bour’s claim to the ground was 
wajust and ill-founded; and that 
he would be the death of the first 
man who should dare to touch it. 
“ Friend,” said the colonel, * the 
time was when thou wouldst not 
have dared to speak to me in this 
stile; but though Iam only the 
withered remains of what I once 
was, thou hadst better not stir up 
the old man within me: if thou 
dost, he will soon be too much 
for thee. Be thy threats unto thy- 
self; I shall throw down the first 


stone, and do you, my people, le- 


vel this unjust encroachment of 
my neighbour.” The hut was 
thrown down without the least op- 
position; and both parties retuen- 
ed in peace to their respective 
places of abode. 

With whatever wild freaks the 
sect may have been charged, when 
it first sprung up, and whatever 
grounds their conduct may have 
given for the charge, it appears, 
that when Colonel Barclay em- 
braced quakerism, he did it in the 
simplicity of his heart, and from 
a real regard to religion. The 
great figure which his son made as 
a polemic writer, and the irre- 
proachable character which he u- 
niformly supported through a long 
life, refleét honor upon the me~- 
mory of his father, and demon- 
stratively prove that he must have 
had an excellent education. That 
the quakers have so long stuck to- 
gether, and given to the world an 
edifying example of brotherly af- 
feétion, must, in a high degree, 
be the result of his excellent apo- 
logy for their principles. If he 
had never writ a line but the 
dedication of that work to King 
Charles the Second, the memory 
of the author would have been 
dear to every good man. He does 
not weakly and ridiculously en- 
deavour to proselyte the King to 
quakerism, but reasoning upon 
the great aud universal acknow- 
ledged principles of morality, in 
the most dutiful and affectionate 
manner, lays his duty before him 
asaman, andaking. There is 
a simplicity, yet aforce and ém- 
phasis in the stile of his dedica- 
cation, which has rarely been e- 
qualled, and never will be exceed, 
ed, in the English language. A. 
quarto edition of this work, on a 
fine paper, did honor to the pres 
of the late Mr. Baskerville 
Manchester. 
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The following Sketch is extra&ed from a Work recently published in Londomy 
entitled, * Memoirs. of the Life and Writings of RoBERT RoBinson; 
late Minister of the Dissenting Congregation in St. Andrew's Parish, 
Cambrige—ty GeorGe DrER, /ate of Emanuel College, Cambridge.’ 


S a student, Robinson pos- 
‘sessed some singularities: 

that hé was uncommonly indus- 
trious, no one will deny: never 
was there a person, over whose 
Study-door might be put with 
greater propriety, “ Idlehours, not 
idly spent.”” He was always em- 
ployed: what many people gain in 
a way of sclemn study, came to 
him in a way of recreation; read- 
ing, writing, giving advice, em- 
ployments in the fields, or in the 
varm-yard, (I allude to the time 
when he was a farmer,) totally oc- 
cupied him when at home. The 
letters that he received and wrote, 
were incredible. Yet he could be 
as gay as any man: for no one was 
less of a pedant: he would fre- 
quently reprovea serious coxcomb, 
who, without learning, without 
talents, and without industry, made 
reat pretences to application, say- 
ing, ** God help me and my chil- 
dren! we have not so much time 
for study as vou gentlemen of lite- 
rature.” No man more excelled 
in this way of raillery. If he saw 
a voung fellow vain with the pride 
of literature, when, perhaps, ex- 
tremely ignorant, he would address 
him with excessive flattery; and 
when on the point of bursting with 
self-admiration, he would attack 
him with all the poignancy of rail- 
lery. Indeed, so much did he excel 
in this art of varying his address, 
that you might suppose yourself 
conversing at different times with 
Chesterfield, La Bruyere, Theo- 
hrastus, and Rabelais. * This,” 
he would say, “ is the proper way 
of teaching a conceited young fel- 
low the knowledge of himself.” 
For the advice of men of litera- 


~ 


ture, he was always thankful, but 
was tuo proud to listen to dictators. 
He possessed what is called modes- 
ty, properly defined; bait he knew 
himself to possess superiof talents. 
He had read much, had thought 
much, had digésted mich. His 
favorite studies were languages, 


“metaphysics, morals; politics; law, 


and history. With the science of 
mathematics he had no acquaint- 
ance. He possessed a relish for 
the beauties of the Greek and 
Latin classic writers, and had read 
many of them. In the French 
language he was well versed. The 
French writers he approved; but 
Voltaire and Rousseau he admir- 
ed. His knowledge of the Hebrew 
was not critical or extensive. In 
order to procure original infor- 
mation fortwo learned histories 
hereafter to be remarked on, he, 
in the latter part of his life, studied 
Italian, German, Spanish, and 
Dutch. His way of acquiring a 
knowledge of these languages, was 
to sit down to an author without 
any previous knowledge of the 
grammar, and to refer only to the 

rammar, as to his aithionary. 

eligion was his profession, and 
he had in the early part of life read 
much of theological controversy. 
He had an‘accurate acquaintdtice 
with the histories of the Old arid 
New Testament: but asa verbal 
critic, his knowledge was not exact, 
nor his judgment profound. 

Asa companion, Robinson pos- 
sessed a great fund of entertainment 
and instruction: with the serious 
he could be as serious as any man, 
and he could descend to the great- 
est jocularity. Apt rather to’ in- 
quire than dispute, to concede an 
argument, 
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Charadter of Robert Robinfon. 


argument, rather than insult an ad- 
versary, the theologian intruded not 
oa the province of the friend. 

His wit was ready ; his sep 
on proper occasions, pointed an 
pido and his somal holding 
people in laughter uncommon. 
Some, indeed, thought he was far- 
cical on subjects that required seri- 
ousness; but to people very. so- 
lemn, yet stupid and conceited, he 
would allow himself to say, “ Bro- 
ther, explain the matter; when I 
comprehend the subject, I'll preach 
about it.” ‘Towards every truly 
good and honest man, however 
sumple, he could shew the greatest 
indulgence: but coxcombs, parti- 
cularly when in black, were the 
abhorrence of his soul. 

Qu one point, he was rather de- 
cisive. Priesthood, in his estima- 
tion, was the grand adversary, or, 
to use hisown language, * the great 
black devil,” whom all good aen- 
cons should oppose. Had he known 
how, he would have destroyed this 
énéemy: yet with priests he could 
live in agreeable intimacy, and in- 
terchange ideas. Blest with a talent 
for sprightly conversation, and pos- 
sessed of mmich general knowledge, 
hé was courted by wise men, and 
his condesgension rendered him 
accessible to the weakest. Called, 
in the discharge of his duty, to in- 
timacy with persons of various 
occupations, he acquired a pecu- 
lias ‘art in turning their visits to 
account, so that different mecha- 
nics, when discoursing with him 
on. their icular callings, in- 

wired, “ Whence did this man 
ive his knowledge?” In the 
coustitution of bis mind, and the 
general turn. of his manners, he was 
a mixture of Rosseau and Socrates : 
bis admirers pronounced him a 
disciple of Jesus; yet some thought 
he took a tew lessons from Ches- 
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terfield; to an uncommon degree 
he could pay adulation, and 
endure it; knaves he was 
reserved ; but he could flatter fools. 
As a teacher of religion, he was 
an unique; his voice was uncom- 
monly harmonious; and his eyes 
were in constant motion; he used 
to study the countenances, and the 
circumstances of his audience. His. 
best sermons rose out of the .occa- 
sion, and his images were drawn, 
from familiar objects. This mode 
of address has been particularly no- 
ticed by Sir Isaac Newton, and 
others, as agreeable to the fora 
of the east, and the conduét of Je- 
sus. Hence there appeared great 
animation in his discourses, and 
an ease, remote from the pedantry 
of preaching, and a display. of 
knowledge. The clerical appear- 
ance, and even the ministerial ¢ha- 
racter, he by no means approved j 
pe eres he made the 
subject of his frequent raillery, as 
well in private ter as in the 
pulpit. His wish was, to lead peo- 
ple to think, and to aét, for them~ 
selves; at the same time, no mam 
possessed greater power over acon~. 
gregation. In many respedts,there~ 
tore, he was somewhat accommo- 
dating; and without to 
govern, his sway over: his audi-+ 
ence was irresistible. . He appear~ 
ed no where to: more advantage, 
than among the poorest of his flock. 
Each Sunday he devoted the interes 
vals, betwixt morning. and even- 
ing service, to friendly intercourse ; 
aud being fond of a pipe, though 
he was never a drinker, he used to 
get his poor people round him at 
an old widow woman’s house, near 
the meeting : here he gratified him- 
self in hearing their distresses, in 
answering their difficulties, and, to 
the best of his power, in relieving 
their wants.” Re 

















354 Method of resbarking Trees Curious Manufeript. 


The following Method of re-barking Trees that have been peeled b Sheep 
tn the Winter Season, is extracted from the 14th vol. of the Transactions 
of the Society instituted at London for the Encouragement of Arts, 


Manufactures, and Commerce. 


Communicated in a Letter from Mr, 


- Farrmany of Miller’s House, Lynsted, Kent, 


N the severity of the spring of 
1794, some fatted sheep were 
turned into a valuable orchard of 
mine, of abouttwenty years growth, 
and they, ia a short time, actually 
stripped the bark from several of 
thé trees, entirely round the bodies, 
leaving the wood bare for at least 
sixteen inches. 

I was so much hurt by the ac- 
cident, as to determine to do some- 
thing for the preservation of the 
treesy and save then? if possible. 
The first step which I took was to 
take off the arms from several of 
the trees which were most injured; 
and, from the largest of these arms 
I flawed off slips of rind of about 
two or three inches in width, and 
placed: four or five of them per- 
peadicularly round the naked part 
of the body ; but I should observe, 
that I first cut away ali the rind 
that was bitten and then raised the 
rind up, top and bottom, and put 
the ends of the slips under, that the 
sap raigh circulate; and afterwards 
bound them exceedingly tight with 
yope yarn: I then mt hate a com- 

ition of. loam and cow-dung, 
with a little driit-sand, over which 


I tied some old sacking; which 
was the whole of the process. 

Mr. Dyot Bucknall, perceivin 
this method very likely to a 
requested F would heip: to give a 
recital, the heads of which we 
wrote om the spot, and he assured 
me he had sent them to you: but, 
kst he may have made any mis- 
take, he wished I would send the 
account myself. ts 

The experiment being made in 
the spring of 1794, a minute in- 
spection at. this time must deter- 
mine the fate of it; and permit me 
toassure you it has succeeded far be- 
yond my expectation: the slips ad- 

ere as close, and areas fullo ’ 
asthe rindonany othertreess They 
are now in their full blossom,strong, 
and vigorous, apparently as if the 
had received no injury. . But 1 
must observe, were I to make the 
experiment again, I could do it 
more dexterously; and I must 
mention an error I was guilty of 
in my haste, by placing some of 
the slips the wrong way upwards; 
consequently the sap could net cir- 
culate. 
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The following Account of a curious Manuscript was addressed to the Edi- 
* tor of the (London) Monthly Magazine, and inserted in that Workefor 


Fanuary, 1797. 

N a recent French publication, 
I I met with the following in- 
teresting description of a curious, 
and, ia many respeéts, unique 
MS. I have translated the descrip- 
fion at length, and shall be glad if 
you will present it to the English 
public, through the medium of your 
exteniively circulated Miscellany. 

This taanuscript, which may 


be justly considered ‘as oné of the’ 
most valuable monuments of the’ 
middle ages that has been transinit-’ 
ted downto our times, has been’ 
preserved now for u ds of ten 


centuries’ in the Sacristy of  Trésor 
des Réliques, of the Chapter’ Sr. 
SERNTN, in the city of Toulousey 
It isentitled Hemresde Charlemagre 
and appears to have been entirely 

* unknow 2 
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unknowntotbe Frenchand foreign 
literati, as no authors extant have till 
very lately taken any notice of it. 
he oncial,* in the time of 
Charlemagne, and his two succes- 
sors, is well known to have sur- 
wr that of the preceding and 
ollowing ages, in the singular 
beauty and elegance of its charac- 
ters. ‘The magnificent bible pre- 
sented to Charles the Bald, one of 
the kings of France, by the abbot 
and canons of St. Martin de Tours, 
and which was written either in 
the eighth or ninth century, has 
been highly extolled as to its exe- 
cution in those respects. The on- 
cial letters, however, written in 
gold, of this manuscript of St. Ser- 
hin, are notall inferior to the above- 
mentioned splendid bible either in 
the exquisite style or preservation 
of the character. The vulgate ver- 
sion of the gospels, written in let- 
ters of gold upon vellum, and pre- 
served in the library of the cz-de- 
vant monastery of St. Martin des 
Champs, at Paris, has also been 
extolled by antiquarians in the 
warmest language of commenda- 
tion; this manuscript of St. Ser- 
nin, however, besides its possessing 
an equal claim to praise in all other 
respects, possesses the extra advan- 
tage of having a certain date. 
‘This very beautiful work is, in 
size, of a small folio, and is cover- 
ed on the backs with green velvet; 
there are four silver clasps append- 
edto the corners, and an additional 
one in the middle, the style of the 
engraving of which is but seédio- 
cre. It contains one hundred and 
twenty-six leaves, each leaf being 
eleven inches and six lines long, 
and six inches and six lines broad. 
The leaves are of vellum, with 
a.purple ground; and the letters 
are all written in gold. Every leaf 
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is divided intotwo columns. The 
margins are decorated witfia num- 
ber of different ornaments inter- 
woven with palms, the colour of 
which is also that of gold. The 
four evangelists are painted on the 
four facades of the two first leaves. 
The design and the colouring of 
these figures are, it must be aus 
mitted, in a very inferior style, and 
prove an entire dacay of the arts 
in the eighth century. On the third 
leaf is pourtrayed a Jesus; and on 
the ‘back of the leat is depidteda 
sort of altar, under a canopy, sup- 
ported by pillars, and surmounted 
with a cross. About the altar are 
drawn birds of different kinds; 
two cocks, two peacocks, and @ 
stag. On the top of the page is ine. 
scribed in letters of guld: Jz vigilie 
natalis Domini statio ad sandlam 
DMariam. RorA nona. 

The initial letters of all the prin- 
cipal festivals shreughout the year, 
are uncommonly large; some 
reaching from the top of the page 
to the bottom, The writing isin 
oncial letters, the of which 
throughout isremarkably well.con+ 
ceived. Thegold is extremely bril- 
liant, and in the highest state of 
preservation. With a little previ- 
ous attention to the figure of the 


letters, and the abbreviations, the 


whole of the manuscript may be 
read very currently, and distingiJy. 

“Phe four gospels are arranged 
according to the order of different 
festivals, 
vals, those of the calendar, of.the 
months, and the moveable. feasts, 
have been all written in letters of 
silver; the silver of which has ei- 
ther disappeared, or is so complete- 
ly tarnished, that onl 
of it are now discerni 


; neither 


can the writing be read without, 
the assistance of a ifyi 
‘ ; magp fyingglass ; 


* A genera) denomination. in the middle ages for the larger letters wled hy ha 
tions and epitaphs, and the fmatier ones ufed in manufcripts. vig AAD 


The titles of the festi-. 


the traces. 


? 
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and very clear strong day light. 
That the letters of these titles have 
been written originally in silver, 
and no other colour, is demonstra- 
ble from the following verse, to be 
met with at the end of the work; 


Argentique fizuratur fplendore micantis. 


The calendar commences on the 
back of the one hundred and nine- 
teenth leaf. The days of the month 
are divided intocalends, nones and 
ides, and are marked on the mar~ 
gin byRoman cyphers,correspond- 
ing to the number of days in that 
ancientdivision. Thusthe circum- 
cision is on the first of January,&c. 

In the gospel of St. Luke, the 
following words, Jn illo tempore 
exiit edidjum, and these, Eo quod 
ésset de domo et familia David, no 
where appear. 

In St. Matthew’s gospel, the 
chapter beginning with Dicedat 
FSesus turdis Fudazorum, is marked, 
cap. C. C. XI. which evidently 
shows, that the writer of this md- 
nuscript followed a division of 
chapters much more numerous 
than that which is now observed. 

In one of the tables of epacts, 
&e, which follow the calendar, is 
the following very remarkable 
note, written in letters of gold: 
XV.D.C.C. XVI. Jnisto anno 
Suit rex dominus Carolus ad sanétum 
Petrum & baptisatus est filius ejus 
Pipinus & domino apostolice, This 

le appears also to have contain- 
ed the dates of all the principal 
epochs, in regular progression, 
from the time of Charlemagne, to 
that of the date of writing the rna- 
nuscript; but as only the traces of 
a number of the silver letters re- 
main, this matter is not yet com- 

letely deciphered and ascertained, 
ere, it may be observed, in pass- 
ing, that no other manuscript than 


wien et discovered which 
mone written in letters of 





silver. 
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[ Here follow the celebrated Lw- 
tin verses, which are inserted at 
the end of the work, and which 
serve to verify its date and authen- 
ticity : 


Aurea purpureis pinguntur gammata 
fchaedis 
Regna poli rofeo pat fauguin® fata tos 
nantis. 
Fulgida ftelligeri promuntet gaudia celi. 
Eloquiumque Dei digno fulgore corufcans, 
Splendida purpetuz promittit premia vite 
En praecepta Dei decorata colore rofarum 
Munera martyrii demonftrant effe capie 
enda. ' 
Candida virginitas c@lorum cura colonis 
Auriflaventis fpecie hortatur habenda, — 
Argentique figuratur fplendore micantis. 
Vita maritorum cun&is conceffa jugalis: 
Sic do&trina Dei pretiofis fcripta metallis 
Lucida lucifiui perducit ad atria regni 
Lumen evangelii feantes corda benigno 
Scandentes que poli fuper adua fidera celfi 
Collocat in thalamo czlorum regis in 
2vum. , 


Orbe bonus toto paflim laudabilis Heros, 

Inclitus in regno,fretus caleftibus armis. 

Laude triumphator €adim fuper ethera 
notus 

Jure patrum folio felicitur inditus hares 

Pacificus reQlor, patiens dominator et 
@quus ng 

Prziatus multis humili pietate fuperbusy 

Providus ac fapiens, ftudiofus in arte lie 
brorum, 

Juftitie cuftos re€tus, verus que fidelis, 

Pauperibus largus, miferis folatia pra- 
ftans, . 

Pieaus honore Dei et Chrifti complexus 
amore . ’ 

Septenis cum aperit felix bis facibus an- 
nun, 

Hoc opus eximium francorum ferjbere 
Carlus 

Rex pius, egregia Hildgrada cum con- 
juge juffic. 

Quorum falvifico tueatur omine vitas, 


, Rex regum, dominus ca#lorum gloria 


Chriftes. 
Ultimus hoc famulus ftuduit complere’ 
Godefcal 
Tempore vernali tranfcenfis Alpibus ipfe,. 
UrbemRomuleam volvit quo vilereConful 
Ut petrum fedemque Petri rex c¢ernerct’ 
atque 
Plerima celfithrono deferret 
Chrigo. é 
Multa peregrinis conceffit dona mifellis, 
Ananua tune ibidem celebrant folemnia 
Pafche. ¥ 
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Praefulis officia tum Adriands functus in 
arvis 
Culmen apoftolicum romana rexitin urbe. 
Principis hic Caroli clarisnatalibus ortam 
Carlmanum fobolem mutato nomine 
Pippin 
Fonte renaicentem facro baptifmate to- 
tum P 
Extulit albatam facratis comoater undis. 
Septies «xpletus fuerat centifimus anus 
Ocries in decimo fol cum concu reret anno 
Exquo Chriftus lefus facia beaverat ortu, 
Exuerat totum et tetra caligine mundum. 


A free Translation of the preceding 
ines. 

 Chara¢ters written in gold on 
a ground of purple are an emblem 
of I Heaven, opened by the preci- 
ous blood which God vouchsafed 
to shed for us. They denote, 
moreover, the heavenly blessed- 
ness; and the word of the Almigh- 
ty beaming with divine brigit- 
ness, is a pledge to us of our eter- 
nal recompence. 

“« The ground of rose colour, 
which throws a brilliancy and lus- 
tre on the sacred precepts inscrib- 
ed on it, ought to excite a holy 
ardour in our bosoms, a lively 
ambition. for. the palms of the 


martyr. : 
‘“‘ The splendid colour of gold 
should remind us of what import- 
ance it is to us to preserve imma- 
culate our virginity, so highly 
cherished by the inhabitants of 
Heaven; and the dazzling white- 
ness of silver indicates the rare 
merit of that conjugal and Chris- 
tian life, which the church, asa 
chaste bride, ought to follow after. 
“ Thus, the doétrines of truth, 
engraved on precious metals, lead 
to true happiness all who shall ob- 
serve the evangelical precepts with 
a humble penitent heart, and by 
raising their thoughts and desires. 
to sublime objects, assure to them 
a distinguished place in the man- 
sions of our heavenly Father. 
“A hero, the ornament and 
glory of the world, the darling of 
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‘son. May the King of Kings, the 


his people; who puts his confi- 
dence only in the divine aid; 
whose virtue is celebrated even in 
the heavenly spheres; whom the 
sacred right of blood has seated on 
the throne of his progenitors; 
whose love of justice, of peace, and 
of humanity, is the rule by which 
he administers his power; who is 
only super-eminent above his sub 
jects by the noble example he sets 
before them, of a more humble 
and ardent piety; sage, prudent; 
an enlightened lover of learning; 
faithful to the cause of justice, of 
goodness, andof truth; munift- 
cent tothe indigent; ever ready to 
comfort the afflicted; and breath- 
ing earnest aspirations for the ho- 
nor, the love, and the glory of 
God,and his Son,Christ: Charles, 
this pious prince, in concert with 
Hildegarde, his beautiful spouse, 
enjoined the writing of this preci< 
ous volume, at the commences 
ment of that year, in which four- 
teen fasces preceded his august per- 







































Lord of heaven, vouchsafe to 
lengthen our their days, under the 
happiest auspices! Godescale, the 
lowliest of their servants, has exes. 
cuted their orders, and accom- 
plished this work, in the spring 
of that year, in which fon 
monarch, after having passed the 
Alps, repaired to Rome, of which 
he was already the first magistrate, — 
there to worship St. Peter, and his 
chair, and to lay the most superb 
and rich offerings at the feet of 
Jesus Christ. Alms were distri- 
buted in a profuse abundance to. 
the poor pilgrims, who had flocked: 
thither from all parts of the Chris-, 
tian world, by his express and pa@t- 
ticular injunétion ; and there 
this pious king celebtated his Eas~ 
ter. Adrian at that time) sat on 


the throne of the poy 2 his. 
holy successor, and the. sepreser 
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tative of the prince of the apostles, 
consecrated in the water of bap- 
tism their young son, Carloman, 
and christened him at the font by 
the name of Pepin. 

“ This august ceremony took 
place at the end of the year 789, 
reckoning from the zra when the 
birth of our Redeemerdispelled the 
darkness which had till then cover- 
ed the earth, and brought in a new 
succession of lucid, happy ages.” 

Tt now remains, that we should 
inquire how and when it came to 
pass, that this extraordinary manu- 
i composed with such singu- 
Jar care and diligence, was present- 
éd to the chapter of St. Sernin; 
which, in the eighth century, was 
a convent of Monks,and in which 
it appears to have lain entombed 
for so many ages? 

* All that is certainly known, is, 
that Charlemagne had a particular 
attachment and partiality for the 
city of Tculouse.—-Some learned 
men contend, that the church of 
St. Sernin was originally built by 
him, grounding their opinion, with 
much appearance of plausibility, 
on a charter of donation granted to 
that abbey, in the year 1463, by 
king Louis XI. In this charter, 
after mention is made of the beau- 
tiful (egeregium) monastery of St. 
Sernin, of Toulouse, of the order 
of $t. Augustine, we meet with the 
following explanatory sentence: 
Quod gloriose recordationis Carolus 
magnus predecessor noster fundavit, 
CS in quo fretiosa cerpora sex apos~ 
folorum, &S plurinm sandlorum col- 
lwavit. Gregory of Tours, how- 
ever, ascribes the building of St. 
S@Mhin to an earlier age, for he 


‘gives an account of the wife of 


Regnoald taking refuge in its sanc- 
tary two hundred years prior to 
the reign of Charlemagne. Per- 


g baps the difficulty may be thus 


solved :—The word fundavit may 
refer to the donation of lands, with 
which Charlemagne endowed the 
monastery. The French Monks, 
speaking of an opulent house, were 
accustomed to call it dien fondée. 
Had the duiding of the monastery 
been alluded to in the foregoing 
sentence, the word edijficavit, one 
should imagine, would have been 
used as the more apposite term. 

_ it «6 well known, however, that 
Charlemagne sent his son Louis to 
Toulouse, who there spent his first 
years of infancy, and there receiv- 
ed the rudiments of his education; 
under the inspection of his gover- 
nor, Arnould. At lengthy this 
prince was recalled to the court of 
his father, the Emperor; where; 
after residing for some time, he 


again returned to that city, where 


we find him in the year 786; and 
there, on several occasions, he 
convoked the assembly of the statesy 
or the parliament. ‘There is rea- 
son to think, that Prince Louis 
continued to make Toulouse his 
residence till the death of his fa- 
ther, which happened in 814; and © 
that he never quitted it, unless to 
make incursions into Spain against 
the Saracens, who then had over-. 
spread and conquered that coun- 
try. It is also certain, that. this 
prince repaired and re-established 
a number of monasteries in dif- 
ferent places; and it is highly pro- 
bable that, among others, that of: 
the Augustins of St. Sernin was 
not neglected by him, I> may 
safely conclude, therefore, that this 
manuscript was presented to the 
chapter between the periods of 
Charlemagne and Louis le Debon- 
naire; although, irom a deficiency: 
of historic monuments, it is impos-! 
sible to ascertain the exaé time: 
with precision. _Your’s, a 
ANTIQUARIUS. 
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Hofack’s Méthod of curing thé Yellow Fever. 
METHOD OF CURING THE YELLOW FEVER. 


ay 


he {From Dr. A. Hofack’s Inaugural Effay. J | 
KS, ‘¥ YAVING stated the symp- son producing the disease, and, at 
Pre toms and causes of the dis- the same time, to remove every 
ee. ease, we are next to consider the circumstance which can aggravate 
ry indications of cure, which appear its operation upon the body.— 
ng to be, i With a view to diminish the in- 
ne First, To prevent the further creased ation of the system, eva- 
en operation of the poison producing uations of different kinds were 
, the disease. employed, Some practitioners had 
hat Secoudly, To procureasolution recourse to bloed-ietting, followed 
to of the inflammatory stage of the by Aurgiag and sweating; aud o- 
rst fever. thers trusted entirely to, the two 
ivs Thirdly, To counteract the pu- latter. With respect to blood-let- 
Dy trescent state of the body, as de- ting, my observation has been, that 
cr- scribed in the second stage of the the promiscuous use of the lancet 
his disease. And, was very injurious and unsuccess- 
of Lastly, To restore the tone of ful. In the New-York hospital 
res the system when the preceding it was frequently employed, but 
he indications are accomplished. in the majority of cases the disease 
ere First, To prevent the further terminated fatally; yet,s im some 
ind operation of the poison producing few instances, where the consti 
he the disease. To this end it is ne- tution was uncommonly plethoric 
reSy cessary that the patient be remov- and the determination to the 

e€a- ed from the atmosphere in which more violent than usual, J have ob¢ 
us he took the disease, and placed in served good effects follow the loss 
his a situation where he may enjoya of a moderate quantity of blood. 
fa~ pure, free air: all articles capable But, generally speaking; bloods 
ind ~ of conveying the contagion should letting was attended with’ perai* 
; to be immediately removed from the cious consequences. same 
inst body, such as clothing, &c. in has been confirmed by the obser- 
er: place of which there should be vations of several of our most res 
1n- clean dry clothing, bedding, &c. — spectable practitioners: The moré 
this Secondly, To procure a solution common and successful praéticé 
hed of the inflammatory stage of thefe- was, ; et 
dif- ver. It is necessary to moderate - 1. Toprocure a free evacuation 
ro- the increased action of the-system; from the bowels. The purgativé 
t of: and to remove, as far as possible; medicines which were emploved 
was every other source of irritation: were many and various. By somie; 
Tay To evacuate immediately the poi- calomel and jalap were preseribed, 
this son from the body, when once and, in the beginning of the dis- 
the introduced, is as impossible asto ease, with nal effeét. Others ad. 
of eradicate the matter of small-pox, ministered’ a mixture of rhubarb 
on- measles, or any other disease pro~ and magnesia with cinnamon of 
nCcy: duced by specific contagion. fm mint-water. This also answered 
0S! the treatment of yellow fever, as well in many” cases, where 
me. in that ef the small-pox, ifthe a- stomach was irritable, and rej 

a nalogy bea just ope, the business) the former medicines. the, 
s. of the physician appears’ to be, medicine which wasthe ‘snes 
to moderate the aétion of the poix cesful, and: acquired the greatest 
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reputation, was the Glauber’s salts, 
iven in warm dilutiug drinks. 
he dose was generally from one 
to two ounces, dissolved in a pint 
of gruel made of Indian meal, and 
given in divided doses until it ope- 
rated freely ; the ms at the same 
time drinking freely of gruel or 
chicken water, to promote its ope- 
ration, ‘Salts, exhibited in this 
form, for the most part sat well on 
the stomach: they wereexpeditious 
in their operation, and, in many 
instances, possessed the additional 
advantage of relaxing the skin and 
inducing perspiration, especially 
where the patient drank largely 
during their operation. But when 
the stomach was so much irritated 
as immediately to rejeét every thing 
taken into it, recourse was then 
had to glysters,, composed of vine- 
gar and water, quickened by the 
dition of a small quantity of mo- 
sses: these scarcely ever failed to 


produce the intended effect. 
2. Having procured copious 
and freeevacuations from the bow- 


els, the next object appeared to be 
to relax the surface of the body, 


and induce free perspiration. In 
some Instances this salutary dis- 
charge came on immediately after 
the bowels had been emptied, and 
was readily continued by taking 

lentifully of warm drinks; but, 
foe the most part, the febrile symp- 


- toms continued violent, the skin 


hot and dry, the pains still distres- 
sing, and it became necessary to 
have recourse to moreactive means 
to induce sweating. For this pur- 
pose many sudorific medicines 
were employed. Some practition- 
ers used emetics, and others small 
doses of James’ powders, and the 
different preparations of antimony. 
Vomiting, in-this disease, I have 
generally observed to be of dan- 
gtrous tendency. It may, perhaps, 
not’ be amiss, when the disease 


first discovers itself, and is attend- 
ed with much sickness and vomit- 
ing, to empty the stomach freely, 
by means of an infusion of cha- 
momile flowers: but the exhibi- 
tion .of emetics I consider to be 
highly dangerous and improper. 
I believe 1 have seen some cases 
in which the death of the patients 
could be ascribed to no other 
cause than the incessant vomiting 
brought on by an emetic given in 
the commencement of the disease. 
But the most certain and successful 
means were, to wash the whole sur- 
face of the body with cold vinegar 
and water, and immediately after 
covering the patient with blankets 
—to administer such medicines as 
possess the effeét of bringing on 
sweating: of these the spiritus mins 
dereri and saline draughts of R1- 
Verius succeeded well, more 
especially if the warm drinks were 
continued, such as the infusion of 
snake-root, gruel, toast-water, ta» 
marind-water, lemonade, é&c.—+ 
These were much aided by apply« 
ing to. the feet of the patient @ 
warm brick, steeped in vi 
and covered in a flannel cloth wet 
with vinegar or spirits; the steam, 
thus emitted and diffused through 
the bed, had a wonderful effect in 
softening the skin and excitin 
sweat, especially where the co 
washing had been prevéously em- 
ployed.—Some praétitioners have 
preferred the praétice of plungi 
the patient several times in a co 
bath, and violently dashing the 
body with cold water. But simply 
washing the patient with cloths 
dipped in cold vinegar and water, 
was found much prelerable to im- 
mersion, both because it more ef- 
feétually diminished the heat of the 
system, and was less fatiguing to 
the patient. Experiments. have 
proved, that reyeatedly wiping and 
washing with water, in the erdi- 
. nary 
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11a in which the operation 
is seulileniad diminishes the heat 
seven or eight degrees more than 
simple immersion; or dashing it 
over the bddy with pails. 

The practice of cold bathing in 
fevers of this type is not a new 
one, but was very commonly em- 
ployed at Berslaw, in Silesia;* and 
of late years has been very success- 
fully applied in the West-Indies,+ 
as well as in different parts of Eu- 
rope, where diseases of this type 
prevail. 5 

- Professor Grecory of Edin- 
bargh, and. Doctor Currts, an 
eminent physician at Liverpool, 
have also prescribed it with great 
advantage in the low typhus fevers 
of those cities. But its great suc- 
cess in the New-York hospital, as 
employed by Do¢tor Samuer 
Barb, and-in the private practice 
of my brother have fully con- 
vinced me-of the propriety of its 
tse. It is also proper to remark, 
that where the physician was not 
called to the patient in the first stage 
of the disease; and putrid symp- 
toms had appeared, and the patient 
had become much debilitated, the 
cold bath was injurious; and from 
the abuse of cold. bathing, by em- 
ploying it in the last stage of the 
disease; it has fallen. into disrepute 
with some pra¢titioners. But as 
the abuse of a thing is no argu- 
ment against its use, I repeat my 
observation; that in the first or in- 
flammatory stage of the disease, it 
was one of the most useiul reme- 
dies that was employed. When 
the cold bath had been thus made 
use of, and immediately after fol- 
lowed by the spiritus mindereri or 
saline mixture, with plentiful di- 
lution, it rarely failed to produce 
sweating in the course of 15 mi- 
nutes; and when once induced, it 
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was easily continued by the repe« 

tion of the sudorific medicines and 

drinks, until a solution of the fe- 

ver was obtained. In some in- 

stances, where the patient refused , 
his drink and medicines, or, from 

the carelessness of the nurses, 
had not been supplied as frequently . 
as was proper, and the perspiration 

had been suppressed, it became 

necessary to a the cold bath- 

ing, which seldom failed to pro- 

cure a return of the sweating. By 

a continuance of this discharge an 

abatement of all the symptoms 

took place: it appeared to operate 

as a specific in the disease; the 

pulse in a short time became mo- 

derate; the heat of the skin dimi- 

nished; the pain in the head and 

back, before so distressing, was also 

relieved; the sickness of stomach 
and vomiting were removed; and, 

in the course of two or three days 

from the attacky the patient had 

little else to contend with but mere 

debility. 

Thirdly, In cases where the phy- 
sician was not called in the early 
stage of the disease, where the 
bowels were not freely emptied, 
and perspiration had remained sup- 
pressed, with a continuancé of the 
fever, a more distressing train of 
symptoms appeared, as described 
in the second stage of the disease, 
and required a different mode of 
practice: few patients, however, 
recovered from this stage of the 
disease. 

Where the stomach was much 
disturbed with sicknessand vomit- 
ing, which was one of the most 
dangerous symptoms, the saline 
draught was exhibited in the effer- 
vescing state; and, in some. in- 
stances, yeast was employed with 
advantage, followed with nourish- 
ing antiseptic dzinks, as milk- 


punch, 
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punch, lemonade, porter diluted 
with water, &c. Snake-root-tea, 
where it sat wellupon the stomach, 
appeared to possess most advanta- 
ges in this stage of the disease, in- 
asmuch as it procured a free deter- 
mination to the surface of the body, 
independent of its antiseptic pro- 
perties; but where the stomach re- 
jected every thing, recourse was 
had to blisters, applied immediately 
over the region of the stomach, and, 
in some instances, with the most 
happy effects, Spirituous fomenta- 
tions applied to the lower extremi- 
ties, especially where they were fol- 
lowed with perspiration, in many 
instances gave relief to the stomach, 
and rendered it more retentive. 
Where the bowcls were in a 
costive state, purgative medicines 
were given to the patient; at the 
same time injections were employ - 
ed, composed of vinegar and wa- 
ter, with the addition of molasses, 
and repeated every hour until they 
produced the desired effect. 
When the functions of the brain 
and nervous svstem were much 
disturbed, as indicated by delirium, 
subsultus tendinum, restlessness,. 
&c. sinapisms, composed of rye- 
meal, vinegar, and mustard, ap- 
plied to the soles of the fect, blis- 
ters to the ancles, to the inside of 
the thighs, and to the head, in 
some few instances. procured re- 
lief—In this stage of the disease 
some practitioners had recourse 
to bark, wine, and the tonic treat- 
ment in general; but the plan I 
have observed to be attended with 
most success, in addition to the 
medicines and treatment related 
above, was to support the patient’s 
strength, by the mildest nourish- 
ment, and such as was the least 
stimulating tothe system, viz. soups 
composed of a great proportion of 
vegetables, sago, milk-punch, with 
a small quantity of spirits or bran- 
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dy, merely sufficient to render it 
grateful to the stomach. Im ad- 
dition to this mode of treatment, 
great attention was paid to the re- 
moval of every external source of. 
irritationy by frequent changes of 
linen and bedding, by frequent- 
: wiping, the body with cloths 
ipped in spirits or vinegar, remov- 
ing every offensive matter from the 
room, and by correéting the at- 
mosphere around him, by the ex- 
plosion of gun-pewder, sprinkling 
vinegar over his bed, and through 
the room, and procuring a free 
circulation of fresh air. * 
Fourthly, Having, by the means 
above enumerated, procured an 
entire solution of the fever, it re- 
mains to restore the strength of the 
system. Inthe stage of the disease 
alluded to under the last indica- 
tion, while a degree of fever re- 
mained,. an aétive tonic or stimu- 
lating plan of treatment. was found 
injurious; but, when a perfect sogs 
lution of the disease was obtained, 
and the patient laboured under 
mere debility of body, this mode. 
of treatment was not only admis- 
sible, but, in many instances, the 
patient’s strength was sO com, 
pletely exhausted, that the most 
restorative medicines and diet be- 
came necessary. In this state of 
body recourse was had to the bark, 
serpentaria, the different bitters, 
mineral acids, and the usual me- 
dicines prescribed with this inten- 
tion, viz. wine, porter, milk- 
punch, &c. The diet employed 
with most advantage consisted 
chiefly of vegetables: sago, tapioca, 
indian and oat -meal gruel, render- 
ed palatable by the addition of 
wine, were, for ‘the most part, 
grateful to the patients—were suf- 
ficiently nourishing, and being of 
a more antiseptic quality, were 
found less hazardous than. the use 
of animal food. When animal 
food 
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food was employed, it was in the 
form of soups, with a large pro- 
portion of vegetables, or calves- 
feet jelly, with the addition of wine: 
in this form it became less excep- 
tionable. But solid animal food 
was very commonly injurious, re- 
tarding the recovery of the patient, 
and, in many instances, producing 
a return of the disease; it was 





therefore very generally prohibited 
during the convalescent state of 
the patient. 

The drinks employed with most 
benefit, and which were found most 
grateful to the sick, were wine and 
water, milk-punch, porter, &¢.— 
Such was+the disease, and such the 
mode of treatment, as far as has 
come within my knowledge. 
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Speech of Davin Woon, while standing im the Pillory at Charlestown, 
New-Hampshire, May 27, 1797, for forging a Deed. 
{From the Farmer’s Weekly Mufeum. ] 


Sympathizing Friends, 
OU come here this day to see 
a sad sight: a poor old man 
publicly disgraced for attc:npting 
to make a penny out of fifty acres 
of Vermont rocks; and yet I see 
some here in gay coats, mounted 
on naggish horses, who have made 


@*housands out of lands, to which 
they had no moré title than I to 


David Dray’s rocks. But you are 
great rogues, and wear silver spurs, 
and white beavér hats, and flourish 
your loaded whips, forget what 
you once were, drink your Ma- 
deira, and talk of your millions of 
acre’, ‘and set at your ease; while 
r I,*who have speculated a 
ittleg in a 50 acre lot which would 
not maintain®a woodchuck, must 
stand here; for Iam a little rogue, 
and have no pretensions to bea 
great speculator. 

Let me ask you, what is the dif- 
ference, as ta sin, between a man 
who forges a deed and sells lands 
Wnder it, and aman who sells lands, 
to which he knows he has no title? 
—You all know the great ’Squire 
——j; he bought lands in Boston 
at the time all their great men got 
caught in the Georgia land-trap. 
The Squire came home by the way 
of Hartford, and the very moment 
whea the Hartford folkes were 


wailing for the loss of their tails in 
the same spring trap. The Squire 
found he had beughtthe Devil, and 
was determined to sell him again 
on the best terms he could. He 
put spurs to his old mare, rode be- 
fore the news, and sold to the wi- 
dow Lowly and hertwosons, who 
had just come of age, about fifty 
thousand acres of land, which laid 
the Lord knows where, and to 
which he knew he had no title, 
and took all their father, the old 
deacon’s farm in mortgage, and 
threatens to turn the. wi- 
dow upon the town, and her two 
sons upon the world: but this is 
the way of the world. The "Squire 
is a great speculators; he is of the 
quorum, can sit on the sessions, ” 
and fine poor girls for natural mis- 
steps; but] ama little rogue, whe 
speculated in only fifty acres of 
rocks, and must stand here in the 
pillory. 

Then there is the state of Geor, 
gia; they sold millions of acres, 
to which they had no more title 
than I to David Dray’s land.~ 
Their great men pocketed the mo- 
ney; and their Honorable Assem- 
bly burnt all the records oftheir 
conveyance, and are now selling 
the lands again. But Georgia is 

a great 
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a great honorable State. They can 
keep negro slaves, race horses, 
gouge out eyes, send members to 
fight duels at Congress, and cry 
out for France and the guillotine, 
and be honored in the land; while 
poor I, who never murdered any 
one, who never fought a duel or 
gouged an eye, and had too much 
onor to bitrn my forged deed when 
I kad once been wicked enough to 
make it, must stand here in the pil- 
lory, for Iam alittle rogue. Take 
warning by my sad fate; and if 
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CHARACTER OF A GOOD SCHOOL-MASTER. 
[From Memoirs of the Manfein Family. ] 


UR matters being happily 
adjsuted, my mother ‘soon 
quitted Brookshead; and we were 
sent to school at Hatherleigh, near 
which place my uncle lived with 
a small establishment in a comfort- 
able abode, much respeéted, and 
his chief employment and pride 
the distribution of justice to the 
neighbourhood, as one of his ma- 
jesty’s representatives.—To my 
master’s honor I must mention 
it, that though a school-master, he 
had not a grain of tyranny in his 
composition: he was of the sacred 
order, had been fellow ofa college, 
and succeeded toa living; but hav- 
ing a large family, and a small for- 
tune, he submitted to the irksome 
task of tuition, to increase his in- 
come, and make some provision 
for his children. He was a com- 
plete scholar; and though expedi- 
ence, not choice, led him to this 
profession, he had a real zeal to 
communicate to his pupils a por- 
tion of the knowledge which he 
ssessed, : 

His manners were singularly 
mild and engaging, and the aspeét 
of severity never clouded his 
brow: his remonstrances were the 
chidings of a father, and the warn- 


great rogues.—For, as it is said in 


you must speculate in lands, ‘let it 
be in millions of acres; and if you 
must be rogues, take warning by 
my unhappy fate, and become 


we Pat Be, oP Pere 


a pair of verses I read when I was 
a boy, 
Little villains mu% fubmit to fate, 
That great ones may enjoy the world in 
ftate. 
And again. 


A little knav’ry is a dargerous thing, 
Great cheats will flourith while the fmal! 
ones {wing. 
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ings of a friend. As he resolved 
to influence by reason, not rule 
by fear, he never used the rod of 
correction, except for some very 
atrocious offence—and but once: 
because expulsion fromthe school § 
infallibly followed wilful and obi 
stinate negligertte, or repeated im- 
moralities. =" at 

Nor was it his practice to urge 
us on to excel bythe excitement ; 
of proud emulation, or to giveus : 
rank according to the ‘exaét scale ‘ 
of our attainments He. wisely 
observed, that boys off glpwer 
parts, but of equal or superior di- 
ligence, would by this means ke dis- 
couraged. He comifnended, there- 
fore, always according to the atten- 
tion which he saw employed, ra- 
ther than according to the measure 
of excellence; by which means, 
while all due ‘praise was givem to 
the forward, none were dishearten- 
ed or dispirited, as every ‘boy felt 
it was in his own power to please 
him, and was sure of approbation 
when he did his best. 

We loved him like a father, and 
were more afraid of his displeasure, 
than of the lighting dowr of his 
arm in punishment: and I remem- 
ber being greatly surprised — 

ear 
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heard a grown man at my uncle’s 
table ask me hoW often I had been 
flogged atschool? and declare, that 
he trembled to that hour whenever 
he met his old school-master. 
We had spent two years in 
France. We were very young, 
and soon learned the language as 
natives, the servants being all 
French, and no other spoken in 
the family. At school this was 
also taught and spoken, under the 
penalty of a small forfeit, three 
afternoons in every. week; a year 
being allowed to those who were 
admitted to learn it. The other 
days were employed in the learned 
languages, and a little geography 
and history way of relaxation, 
My master spoke Latin fluently, 
and encouraged us to speak to hiin 


and to each in this language, ob- 
serving, that it would be more rea- 
dily attained in this way than by 
mere reading and translating: and 
if we should in future life travel, 
or appear in any public capacity 
abroad, a facility of expressing our- 
selves in Latin, which even many 
good scholars wanted, would be 
peculiarly useful to us, as this was 
the universal language among the 
literati, as French is of the courts 
of Europe. 

As we had every indulgence of 
reasonable amusement and boyish 
sports, and lived under no sensible 
dread of punishment, I am bound 
to reckon the days I past with Mr. 
Fleetwood among the happiest, as 
well as by far the most innocent 
of my life. 
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Explanation and Vindication of the Kantian Tenets. 
* [From Nitfch’s"View of Kant’s Principles. ] 


PRINCIPLES 
ONLY oF WHI HOU CANST 
WIILL THATS HT TO 
WECOME THE GENERAL LAWS 
ON CON DUET a MONMPALL REA- 


SONABLE BERMGS. | . 
principle is first” formal, 


for mmends poyother objet 
than ghe mere form of reasgn; it 
is universal, Because it extends to 
all reasonable dbgings ; and it is ne- 
SSarVig_because@abe contrary of it 
on be even conceived, without 
estroying all thought of a moral 
An universal law of condu@ 
essary; for a number of free 
Hionngast directed .by universal 
aws, Must necessarily contradict 
etch other, and throw the whcle 
» into confusion. 
The reader will now find, that 
the difference between the first 
moral. principle of Kant, and 
fthosg of other philosophers, is, the 
is built upon reason alone, 


the Iattemupoy something which is 
diffatent from reason; the first is 
formal, universal, and necessary; 
the latter are material, particular, 
and not strictly necessary ; the. first 
says, Let us, on all occasions, be 
morally good, whatever may be 
the consequence. The latter are 
not content with this; they pro- 
pose some parti€ular end, and 
force reason into the servitude of 
sense; for whatever objeét or en@ 
distinét from reason be recomé 


mended, it can only be knowm ie 


by experience, and only be desir- 
ed as far:as it excites pleasing sen- 
sations or makes us happy. In 
such a case we do not strive to re- 
alize the general laws of reason; 
but toacquire picasing sensations; 
and reason must work asa servant 
to propose the best means of obtain- 
ing them; and, in being forced to 
do this, it is a slave, and not free; 
the consequence of which is, that 
we become slaves also, and make 

ourselves 
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ourselves dependent upon things 
which change with the weather, 
and very often do not stand at our 
command, 

It is perfectly right to strive af- 
ter pleasing sensations or bappi- 
ness; for the desire of happines is 
essential to human nature, and can 
only be destroyed with the destruc- 
tion of human nature. But man 
discovers another desire as essential 
to his nature as that of happiness. 
He wants not only to be happy, 
but to be alsoa morally good man; 
that is to say, to keep up the na- 
tural freedom and independence of 
his will. Every man has, there- 
fore, two great ends, in which all 
his exertions and desires ultimately 
center, and-these are happiness 
and independence, or virtue. Both 
ends taken together, form the great 
and complete cbject of all human 
desires, or the bighest good; and 
every man must nécessarily.desire 
both virtue and happypess @#lony 
as he retains the nature his 
mindand body. The highest good, 





therefore, consists not in mere vir- 


tue, as the Stoics believed, nor ia 
mere happiness, as the Epicurians 
affirmed, but in the union of both. 
The highest good must be suppos- 
édby every.mgn who will not fall 


into contradistioh ‘with himself, 


. i 
as practically possible, that is, 43 4 
j ee er ious Account of the sublime and beautiful Appearances of AP Nadia 
impr oF 


Borealis, in the Northen Latitudes. 





BOUT tthe solstice, in the 
islands of Shetland, which 
lie between lat. 60 to 61, are seen 
every night the Aurora Borealis, 
or, as they are called by the na- 
tives, the Merry Dancers, which 
spread a broad glaring appearance 
over the whole northern hemis- 
phere. 
‘They are the constant attend- 
ants of the clear evenings in all 
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Accoum of the Aurora Borealis. 
something which it is possible to , 


realise. For if if be not pra¢tical- 


ly possible, our desires of virtue | 


and happiness are directed towards 
something which is impossible, 
or what is the same, they are 
altogether absurd. And this, @ 
hope,. none will supposes If, 
therefpre, it be, granted, that the 
highest good is pragtitally possible, 
those conditions, . under Which 
alone it can be.se, must likewise 
be granted. Now, it is clear, 
that when happiness is made the 
toad to virtue, all vistue is de- 
swoyed, and disorder and confu- 
sion is the immediate conse- 
quence, which can neither be cal- 
led happiness nor x highest 
good; whereas, if virtue be made 
the road co happingss, happiness 
will not be destroyed, . blir’ only 
confined to general jaws which 
reserve it against vaganee 
‘<< Vive it corttistence ™ 
: ighest good 
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these northern islands, and p 
great reliefs amidst the 





rot. 
the long winter nights.. ‘ cor 
monly appear at twilight Pear the *” 


horizon, of a dun colour}* ap- 
proaching to yellow. 
continuing in that state for several 
hours without any sensible mo- 
tion; after which they break out 
into streams of stronger si 
spreading into columns, and 
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ing slowly into ten thousand dil- 
ferent shapes, pins their co- 
lours from all th® tints of yellow 
to the obscurest russet. They of- 
ten cover the whole hemisphere, 
@nd then make the most brilliant 
appearance. Their motions at 
these times ‘are most amazingly 
quick; and they astomish the spec- 
tator with the rapid'change of their 
form, © They, break out in p 
where none were seem be 

s ing briskly along the hea- 
s; are suddenly extinguished, 
vebefind an uniform dusky 
¢ "Til again is brilliantly il- 
lgminated ff the same manner, 
and as suddenly left a dullblank. 
La certain nights they asstime the, 
appearance of vast co.umns, on 
one side of the gecest yellow, on 
the othidechiatng away till it be- 
comes undistinguished from the 
sky. They have generallysa stron 
tremulous @iOtion from end to end, 
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thea ee differ in co- 
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lour of and make’a most 
dreadful nce.” The rustic 
sages become prophetic, and ‘ter- 
rity the gazing @pectators with the 


dread of war, pestilence, and fa- 
mine. This supermpon was not 
peculiar to thee ern islands; 
nor gare these appearances of re- 
Céfiggdate. The ancients called 
Chasmata, and Trabes, and 
ides, actording to their forms 
or golours. In old times, they 
were extremely rare, aad on that 
account were the more taken no- 
tice of. From the days of Ply- 
tarch, to those @f Oup sage histo- 
rian, Sir Richard Baker, they were 
I to-have been portentous 
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of great events: and timid imagi- 
nation shaped them into aérial 
conflicts. 

Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks and fquadrons and right form of 

war. 

After, I suppose, a very long in- 
termission, they appeared with 
great brilliancy in England, on 


March 6th, 1715-16. The phi-" 


losophers paid a proper attention. 
The vulgar considered them as 
marking the introduction of a fo- 
reigit race of princes. The novelty 
is now ceased, and their catise, 
perhaps, properly attributed to the 
greater abundance of, electrical 
matter. 

In the Icy Sea, on the Siberian 
coasts, the Aurora Borealis is as 


common as in Europe, and usually - 


exhibits similar variation One 
species regularly appears between 
the north-east and east, like a lu- 
minous rage w, with numbers of 

of light radiating from it» 


tinves-till@be whole vas columas 
In awordywe, whe ontBencath the arch is a darkness thro” 





Wabi stars appear with sogme 
b icy. This species is thought 
by the natives to be a forerunnér. 
of storms. There isanother kind, 


which begins with certain insus 


lated rays from the north, and 
others from the north-east. They 
augment lietle by little, till they 
fll the whole sky, and form a splen- 
dor of colours rich as gold, rubies, 
and emeralds: but the attendant 
phenomena strike the beholders 
with horror; for they crackle, spar- 
kle, hissgigmake a whistling sound, 
and a noise even equal to artificial 
fire-works. The idea of an elec- 
trical cause is so strongly impressed 
by this description, that there can 
remain no doubt of the origin of 
these appearances. ‘The inhabit- 
ants say, on this occasiony it is a 
troop of men furiously myadiwhich 
are passing by. Every animal is 
struck with terror; even the dogs 
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368 Claudine : 


of the hunters are seized with such 


dread, that they will fall on the 
ground and become immoveable 
till the cause is over. 

In the dreary regions of Hud- 
son’s Bay also, during winter, the 
firmament is not without its beau- 
ties. Mock suns and halés are 
not unfrequent; are very bright, 
and richly tinged with ail the co- 


» 


{ ifs Tale. 


lours of the rainbow. The sun 


rises and sets witg a large cone of 
yellowish light. @The night is en- 
livened with the Aurora Borealis, 
which spreads a thousand different 
lights and colours over the whole 
concave of the sky, not to be de- 
faced even by the splendor of the 
‘all moon; and the stars are of a 
fiery redness. 

Pi 





CLAUDINE: A SWISS TALE. 
[From the French of M. de Florian. } 


APPENING, in the month 

of July, 1788, to be at Fer- 

ney, which, ever since the death 
of Voltaire, has resembled-one of 
those deserted castles which were 
formerly inhabited by genii, I re- 
solved to pay a visit to the famous 
laciers of Savoy. A friend, an 
inhabitant of Geneva, had the 
goodness to accompany me. In 
order to suit the presemt taste, it 
would be necessary that I should 
adopt that style, exalted, sublime, 
unintelligible tothe profane, whicl 
a sentimental traveller, after he has 
advanced two leagues on his jour- 
ney, cannot possibly do without: 
I must speak of nothing but my 
feeling, my susceptibilities, and 
my extatic sensations; bat I must 
confess that these phrasesy although 
Low socommon, stillsound strange 
to my ears. I have seen Mont 
Blanc, the Frozen Seay and the 
Source of the Averon. I long con- 
templated in silence those dreadful 
rocks, covered with hoéip frost; 
those points of ice which pierce 
the clouds; that large river which 
is called a sea, arrested in the midst 
of its course, whose solid billows 
appear as if still in agitation; that 
immense vault formed by the ac- 
cumulated snows of so many ages, 
from whence there issues a foam- 
ing torrent, forcing in its course 
huge blocks of ice over the rocky 


ain g toinemlcate lessons 


precipices; The whdle scenedift- 
pressed on my mind a ygipgied seri@ 
sation of terror-and @helancholy ; 
Methought I beheld the horrid 
scene Of (Nature; without a sun, 
abandoned to the fury of the god 
of tempests. . ) 

Oh my good frighd Gesiiér, you 
sang the shady woods, the verdant 
ficldsythe limped streams ; but shep- 
herds and rural swainSiwere nail 


piety, or of beneficence. Wijead- 


ing yous the pleased cye 
the landscapeggphich fos 


s d; and ghe mind, still morede- | 
lighted, isa rated by use | 
cepts, and enjoys @@elicious calm: 
Such» were the ideas that em- 
ployed my mindayhile descending 
from Montanverd my returo 
from ‘the frozen. sta. After two 
hours of a painftbj@urney, I arriy- 
ed at the fountain,where I had 
rested in the morning. There I 
again wished t@i#epose myself; for 
though I am no admirer ofgtor- 


rents, Iam very fond of fountayps; | 
besides, I was extremely fati 


I entreated my brave and ho 
guide, Francis Paccard, to sit down 
by me, and we began an excel- 
lent conversation, concerning the 
manners, the charatter,. and the 
mode of living ofthe inhabitants 
of Chamouny. I was pleased wigh 
the yood Paccard’s account 
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simple manners about which it is 
so pleasing to converse, were it 
only to regret them, when a beau- 
tiful girl came and offered me a 
basket of cherries. I took them, 
and paid her for them. As soon 
as she was gone, Paccard said to 
me, laughing, “ About ten years 
ago, 4 this very spot where we now 
are, it cost one of our young pea- 
sants very dear for coming to of- 
fer a basket of fruit to a traveller.” 
I begged of Paccard to relate the 
story. “It is somewhat long,” 
said he; *¢ I have learwed the most 
minute circumstances of it from 
the curate of Salenches, who him- 
self borea considerable part, in it.” 
I pressed Paccard to relate to me 
what he had heard from the curate 
of Salenches; and beisig both seat- 
ed on the ground; leaning our 
backs against two ash trees, and 
eating our cherries, Paccard thus 
began his tale? 
THE TALE. 

U must know, Sir; that 
: of Chamouny, ten years 
ago, as not so celebrated as it is 
now a-days. Travellers did not 
then come to give us their goid 
for the sake of looking at frozen 
snow, and picking up our pebbles. 
We were poor, ignorant of evil, 
and our wives and daughters, em- 
ployed in the cares of the family, 
were still more ignorant than our- 
selves: I mention this that you 
may have some charity for the fault 
of Claudine. The poor child was 
so simple, that it was an easy mat- 
temto deceive her. 

* Claudine was the daughter of 
bid Simonya labourer at Pricure.* 
‘This Simon, whom I knew well, 
for he has only been dead two 
years, was the Syudic of our parish, 
Alkthe country respected him for 
bis probity,: but his charaéter was 






paturaily severe; he pardoned no- 
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* The principal village of the valley of Chamouny. ie. 
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thing to himself, and very little to 
others; he was equally esteemed 
and feared. If any of our neigh- 
bours had quarrelled with his wife, 
or dvank a glass two much on a 
holiday, he would not have dared 
to speak to Simon the whole week, 
When he passed, even the children 
stopped their noise; they took off 
their hats, and never returned to 
their amusements till M. Simon 
was at a distance. 

« Simon had remained a widows 
er since the death of Madelene 
his wife; who had left him two 
daughters. Nanette, the eldest, 
was well enough; but Claudine, 
the youngest, was an angelof beau- 
ty. Her handsome round coun 
tenance—her black eyes, full of 
animation—her thick eye-brows— 


her little mouth, the very piéture 
of that cherry—her a of 


‘innocence and gaiety; made all the 


young men of our village her ad- 
mirers; and when on a Sanday 
she joined the dance, with a vest 
of blue cloth closely fitted to her 
fine shape, her straw hat orna- 
mented with ribbons, and her lit- 
tle cap, which could hardly con- 
tain her beautiful hair, it was who 
should have the honor to dance 
with Claudine. 

* Claudine was,only fourteen; 
her sister Nanette, was nineteen, 
and commonly remained at home 
to look after the affairs, of the fa- 
mily. Claudine, as being the 
youngest, took care of the flock 
which grazed on Montanverd.— 
She carried with her her dinner 
and her distaff, and passed the day 
in singing, in spinning, or chatting 
with the other shepherdesses. In 
the evening she came home to 
Simon, who read some portion of 
the Bible to his daughters, gave 


them his blessing, id then ali the 
family went to Beds . 
E * About 
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‘* About that time strangers be- 
gan to visit our glaciers. A young 
Englishman of the name of Bel- 
ton, the son of a rich merchant of 
London, in passing through Ge- 
neva to go to Italy, nad the curio- 
sity tomake the tour of Chamouny. 
He stopped at Madame de Coute- 
ran’s,* and the next day, at four 
o’clock imthe morning, he ascend- 
ed Montanverd, to see the frozen 


sea, conducted by my brother Mi- 


chael, who is now deacon of the 
guides. He retirned about ele- 
ven, and rested himself, as we do, 


by the side of this fountain, when 


Ciaudine, who tended her sheep 
just by, came to offer the fruit and 
milk she had for her dmner. The 
Englishman’ thanked her, looked 
at her very attentively, and offered 
her five or six guineas, which Clau- 
dine refused; but poor Claudine 
did not refuse to take Mr. Belton 
to see her flock, which she had 
Ieft among these lofty trees. He 
desired the guide to wait for him, 
and departed with Claudine. He 
Was absent for two long hours. 
As to the sequel of their conversa- 
tion, I cannot indeed repeat it to 
you, as nobody heard it. It is 
sufficient to know that Mr. Beiton 
set out the same evening, and that 
Claudine on her return home to 
her father, appeared pensive and 
melancholy, and had on her finger 
a beautiful emerald which the En- 
glishman had given her. Her sis- 
ter asked her where she got that 
ring: Claudine answered sie had 
found it. Simon, with a discon- 
tented air, took the ring, and car- 
ried it to Madame de Couteraa, 
in order_to discover the person 
who had lost it. No traveller ever 
claimed it. Mr. Belton was already 
far off, and Claudine, to whom the 
emerald was restored, became eve- 
ry day more melancholy. 


“ Five or six months thus pas- 
sed away. Claudine, who every 
evening returned with reddened 
eyes, at length resolved to confide 
in her sister Nanette. She con- 
fessed that the day she met Mr. 
Belton on Montanverd, Mr. Bel- 
ton had told her that he was in 
love with her—that he meant to 
settle at Chamouny, never more to 
leave it, and to marry her. “I 
believed it,’’ added Claudine, “ for 
he swore it to me more than a 
huadred times. He said, that bu- 
siness obliged him to return to 
Geneva; but that in a fortnight 
he would again be here—that he 
would buy a house, and that our 
marriage should take place imme~ 
diately. He sat down beside me, 
called me his wife, and gave me 
this beautiful ring as a token of 
our marrige. F dare not tell you 
any more, my sisteg, but I have 
many fears; I am very ill; I weep 
all day; in vain do I fix my eyes 
on the road to Geneva, is 
no appearance of Mr. 2c gD 

“ Nanette, who was jus? m 
ried, pressed poor Claudine with 
questions; at length, after many 
tears, she learned that the English- 
mar had basely betrayed this sim- 
ple and unhappy girl, and that 
Claudine was with child. 

* What was to be done! How 
was it possibly to announce this 
misfortune to the terrible M. Si- 
mon? ‘Fo conceal i from him 
was impossible. The good Na- 
nette did not augment the despair 
of her sister by useless reproaches : 
She even endeavoured to console 
her by expressing hopes of a pars 
don which she knew would not be 
obtained. After long considera- 
tion, Nanette, with her consent, 
went to find our good curate, and ~ 
confided to him the whole secret-—»_” 
begged him to mention it to MRRP 
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father-—to endeavour to appease 
his wrath, and try to save the ho- 
nour, or at least the life, of the 
unhappy victim of deceit. Our 
curate was much hurt at the news; 
he, however, undertook the task, 
cand repaired to the house of Si- 
mon at the time he was sure Clau- 
dine would be upon Montanverd. 

Simon was as usual reading the 
Old Testament. Our good cu. 
rate sat down by him, and began 
to talk of the beautiful stories 
which are contained in that divine 
ook; he dwelt particularly on 


'' that of Joseph, when he pardons 


his brethren—on that of the great 
king David, when he pardons his 
son Absalom; and many others J 
do not know, but are well known 
to the curate. Simon was of the 
same opinion. The curate said, 
that God had given us those ex- 
amples of mercy, that we in like 
manner, being compassionate to 
others, might at the last day ex- 


find mercy from the Fa- 
t f all. All this was saidina 
much better manner than I can 


tell it to you; but you may easily 
perceive that our curate endea- 
voured to prepare the old man for 
the reception of his bad news.— 
He was long of comprehending 
him—at last he did, and starting 
up, pale, and trembling with rage, 
the seized the musket with which 
he used to hunt the chamios, and 
was rushing forth to kill hisdaugh- 
ter. The cyrate threw himself 
upon him, and disarmed him; and 
by*rousing his attention to the du- 
ties of a christian, by lamenting 
his misfortunes, and sharing in his 
grief, he at length prevailed so far, 
that old Simon, whose eyes had 
been hitherto dry, his lips pale, 
and his whole frame convulsed, 


nk backdato his chair, covered 
7 Hi with his two hands, and 


# into tears. 
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*“ The curate allowed him to 
weep for some time without saying 
a word; at length he wished to 
consult with him relative to the 
measures it was necessary to take, 
in order to save the honor of Clau- 
dine ;—but Simon interrupted him, 
“© Master curate,”’ said he, “ it is 
impossible to save that which is 
lost—every means we could take 
would render us more culpable, 
by obliging us to tell lies. The 
unhappy wretch must no longer 
remain here; she would be the 
scandal of us alf, and the punish- 
ment of her father! let her ‘be 
gone, master curate; let her live, 
since infamy can live, but let me 
die far distant from her: Let her 
depart this very day—she must 
leave this country, and never let 
her again present herself before my 
grey hairs, which she has dishonor- 
ed.” | 

** The curate tried to soften Si- 
mon, but his efforts were in vain, 
Simon repeated the positive order 
for the departure of. Claudine. 
Our good old curate was going 
away in sadness, when the old man 
ran after hith, brought him back 
into his apartment, and shut the 
door; then putting into his hand 
an old purse of leather, containing 
fifty. crowns, ** Master curate, 
said he, “ this wretch will be in 
want of every thing—Give her 
these fifty crowns, not as from me, 
but as a charity from yourself— 
tell her that it is the goods of the 
poor, which compassion induces 
you to bestow on vice; and if you 
could write to any one in her fa- 
vor, or give her a letter of recom- 
mendation—I know your ie 
ness, and I neither wish to-hear, 
or to _— any more about her,” 

** The curate answered him: 
a squeeze of the hand, then*ran.tié®,. 
to meet Nanette, who was | 


for him in the street, more de 
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Claudine: A Swift Tale. 


than alive. Go instantly,” said 
he, “ and pack up all your sister’s 
clothes, and bring them to ‘my 
house.” She obeyed with tears 
-in her eyes, being but too sure 
of what had happened, and put 
into Claudime’s bundle the litle 
money she was mistress of. She 
then returned to the curate, who 
related to her the conversation hé 
had with Simon, and gave her a 
long letter for the curate of Sa- 
lenches, and said to her, “ My 
dear child, you mist this very day 
conduct your sister to Salenches ; 
give her this puirse, and this letter 
to my good brother. Accompany 
her to the village, and then return 
to your father, who has occasion 
for your wisdom and virtue to les- 
sen the chagrin produced by the 
conduct of your sister.” Nanette, 
sighing, wentdn quest of her sister 
on Montanverd. She found Clau- 
dine’ stretched, weeping on thé 
nt ;—but when she heard that 
er departure must be immediate, 
she screamed, and tore her hair, 
repeating continually, “ I am ba- 
nished with ‘my father’s curse! 
Kill me! my sister, kill me! cr I 
will throw myself over this pre- 
cipice.” Gradually she becamé 
more calm, by promising that 
things might still be made up. 
At length’ Claudine resolved to set 
out, and at nightfall they took the 
road to Salenches, avoiding our 
village, where, notwithstanding the 
darkness, poor Claudine would 
have thought that every one saw 
her crime painted in her face. 
“ Tr was a melancholy journey, 
tis you may easily imagine; nor did 
they arrive till break of day. Na- 


nette took her leave of Claudine be- 
fore they entered the village, and, 
after pressing her a long while to 
her bosom, left her, being nearly 
as miserable as her unhappy sis- 
ter. | 

* As soon ‘as Claudine found 
herself alone, all her courage de- 
serted her; she hid herself in the 
mountain,’ and passed the whole 
day without taking any nourish- 
ment ; but when the night drew on, 
her fears forced her towards the 
village, where she inquired for the 
house of the curate, and knocked 
softly at the door, which was open- 
ed by an old house-keeper. 

*¢ Claudine said she came from 
M. the curate of Pricure. The 
house- keeper ied herdireétly to her 
master, who was then alone, eat- 
ing his supper by the corner of his 
fire. Without utterjhg a word, or 
lifting her eyes, Claudine, with a 
trembling hand delivered the letter, 
and whilst the curate drew neaf 
the light in order to read’ jegaghe 

or girl covered her face witt*her 
eee) and dropped on her knees 
near the door. The curate of Sa- 
lenches is a good and worttiy man, 
and is respected as a parent by his 
whole parish. When he had finish- 
ed the létter, and turning his head 
saw this young girl on her knees, 
and bathed with tears, he also 
wept. He raised her, praised the 
sincerity of her repentance, gave 
her hopes of a pardon for a fault 
that had cost her so many tears, 
and abliged her to eat in spite of 
her refusal, and, calling his “go- 
verness, desired her to prepare a 
bed for. Claudine. ° 

(To te continued.) 





“ANECDOTE. 


N American meeting a Ger- 

man with a bag of grain up- 

on his head, says’ to him,** What 
Mr, , is that your way to car- 


ry your load?” “ Yes,” replies the. 
erman, “I am forced to wor 
hard: myself, and will ‘make ai 
head work as wellas 1% 
Instru@Mions — 
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[From Loofe Hints upon Education, by the Hon. Heary Home, Lord Kaims. ] 


UBERTY, when new appe- 
tites and desires spring up, is 
the most critical time for educa- 
cation. Let the animal appetite 
be retarded as long as possible ia 
both sexes; it is not difficult to 
keep females within bounds, for 
they are trained to reserve and 
to suppress their desires. As the 
same reserve efters not into the 
education of young men, extra- 
ordinary means must be used to 
keep them within bounds.. Em- 
ploy your male pupil in hunting, 
or other violent exercise that en- 
grosses him, and leaves no room 
tor wandering thoughts. But when 
he cannot any longer be restrain- 
ed, then is the time for discours- 
ing with him of marriage, for 
displaying its sweets, and for 
painting the’ disttesses, both of 
mind and body, that result from a 
commerce with loose gyomen. 
Gi¥e instances of such distresses, 
and describe them in vivid co- 
ours, which, at that duétile age, 
will make a lasting impression. 
Now is the time for lecturing 
your male pupil on the choice of 
a companion for life: no other 
branch of education is of deeper 
concern. Instil into his heart that 
happiness in the married state de- 
pends not upon riches, nor ‘on 
beauty, but on’ good sense and 
sweetness of temper.:’ Let him 
also keep in view, that in a mar- 
ried woman, the* management of 
domestic affairs, and the educa- 
tion of children, are indispensible 
duties. He will never tire of such 
conversation ; and if he have any 
degree of sensibility, it will make 
such an impression as to guard 
Fo against a hasty choice. If not 
Mell guarded, he will probably 
fall a prey to beauty, or ether ex- 


ternal accomplishments, of little 
importance in the matrimonial 
state. He sets his heart on a pretry 
face, or a sprightly air; he is cap- 
tivated by a good singer, or a nim- 
ble dancer; and his heated ima- 
gination bestows on the admired 
objeét every perfection. A young 
man who has profited by the in- 
structions given him, is not so €a- 
sily captivared. The pidture of 
a good wife is fixed in his mind, 
and he compates with it every 
young woman he sees. “ Shes 
pretty, but has she good sense? 
She has sense, but is she well 
tempered? She dances elegantly, 
or sings with expression, but is 
she not vain of such trifles?— 
Judgment and sagacity will pros 
duce a deliberate choice: love will 
come im with marriage; and in 
that state it makes an illustrious 
figure. After proper instruétion, 
let ihe young man be in full liber~ 
ty to chuse for bimself, In looks 
ing about where to apply, he.cans 
not be better dire ted, than toa 
family where the parents and chil- 
dren live in perfeé harmony, and 
are fond of one another. A young 
woman of. such a family seldom 
fails to make a good wite. . 
Beauty commonly is. the first 
thing that attrats, and yet ought 
rather As be avoided in a wife. It- 
is a dangerous pr , tending 
to coon her dak aie to 
soon loses its influence. over, the 
husband. A figure, agreeable and 
engaging, which inspires affection: 
without the ebriety of ‘lovey isa 
much safer choice. ° The graces 
lose not their influence, like bezu- 
ty: at the end of thirty years, a 
virtuous worhan, otiy' iain tok 
agreeable companion, charmecher 
Hasballd meet baie a first. : The: 


comparison 
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374. Infirudtions preparatory to the Married State. 


comparison of love to fire holds 
good in one respect, that the 
fiercer it burns, the sooner it is 
extinguished. 

From the making choice of a 
wife we proceed to the making 
choice of a husband.’ Mothers 
and nurses are continually talking 
of marriage to their female pupils, 
long before it is suggested by na- 
ture; andit is alwaysa great estate, 
a fine coat, or a gay equipage that 
is promised. Such objects, im- 

ressed on the mind of a child, 
will naturally bias her to a wrong 
choice, when sbe growsup. Let 
her never hear of marriage but as 
proper for men and women: Na- 
ture will suggest it to a young 
woman, perhaps, sooner than she 
is capable of making a prudent 
choice. Negle& not at that time 
to talk to her of a comfortable 
companion for life. Let her know 
that she, will be: despised if she 
marry below her rank: that hap- 
piness, however, depends not on 
Cignity, nor on riches, but on the 
husband’s good temper, sobriety, 
and industry, joined with a com- 
petency. At the same time, to 
prevent a rash choice, make it a 
frequent subject of conversation, 
that magriage is a hazardous step, 
especially tor the female sex, as an 
error in chusing a husband ad- 
mits of noremedy; that the duties 
of a married woman are burden- 
some; the comforts not always cor- 
responding. Give her the history 
of prudeat women, wha, not find- 
ing a match to their liking, pass an 
easy, independent life, much re- 
garded by their friends and ac- 
quaintance. When a woman has 
given up the thoughts of marri- 
what employment more suit- 

can she have than the educa- 
tuon of young girls. Let her adopt 
for an heir a female child; she will 
soon feel the affection of a mo- 
ther, especially if she make a dis- 


creet choice. A mother’s affec- 
tion commences, it is true, with 
the birth of her child; an affec- 


tion, however, extremely slender, § 


compared with what she feels af- 
terwards, from her watthful at- 
tention to its welfare,“and from 
its suitable returns of gratitude. A 
woman who adopts a promising 
child, has, in that respect, every 
advantage that a mother enjoys. 


At any rate, the condition of a & 


maiden Jady with an adopted 
daughter, cannot, in any view, 
be thought inferior to that of a 
widow left with one er more chil- 
, dren. 
be acquainted with three maiden 
ladies in high esteem, who have 
each of them undertaken the 
charge of a young orphan family, 
Jn ail appearance, they liwe as 
happily as any widow, and “as- 
suredly more so than many a mar- 
ried woman. Let it not however 
be thought, that I am endeavour- 
ing to digsuade young women from 
matrimOny ; it would be a flagiti- 
ous, as well as a foolish attempt. 
My purpose is only to moderate 
a too violent appetite for it. 

But now, supposing a young 
woman perfectly tractable, ne 
means ought to be neglected for 
making her an useful and agree- 
able companion in the matrimoni- 
al state. To make a good husband 
is but one branch of a man’s duty ; 
but it is the chief duty of a woman 
to make a good wife. To please 
her husband, to be a good cecono- 
mist, aod to educate their chil- 
dren, are capital duties, each of 
which requires much training. — 
Nature lays the foundation : Dili- 
gence and sagacity in the condu¢t- 
or will make a beautiful super- 
structure. The time a girl bestows 
on her doll is a prognostic that she 


will be equaily diligent about henge 


offspring. 


Women, 
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On the Beauty of Epiftolary Writing. 


Women, destined by nature tobe 
obedient, ought to be disciplined 
early to bear wrongs without mur- 
muring. This is a hard lesson; 
and yet itis necessary even fortheir 
own sake. Sullenness or peevish- 
ness may alienate the husband, 
but tend not to soothe his rough- 
ness, nor to moderate his impetu- 
osity. Heaven made women in- 
sinuating, but not in order to be 
cross: it made them feebie, not in 
order to be imperious: it gave 
them a sweet voice, not in order 
to scold: it did not give them 
beauty, in order to dishgure it by 
anger. 

But after all, has nature dealt so 
partially among her children as to 
bestow on the one sex absolute 
authority, leaving nothing to the 
other but absolute submission? 
This, indeed, has the appearance 
of great partiality. But let us pon- 
der a little—-Has a good woman 
no influence over her husband? I 
answer, that that very simple vir- 
tue of submission can be turned to 


‘good account. A man indeed bears 
stmnemminncn aeennannnsiiuisinimedhainan 


ON THE BEAUTY OF EPISTOLARY WRITING. 








TS first and fundamental requi- 
site is, to be natural and sim- 
ple; forastiff and laboured manner 
is as bad in a letter, as it is in con- 
versation. This does not baaish 
sprightliness and wit. + These are 
graceful in letters, just as they are 
in conversation; when they flow 
easily, and without being studied; 
when employed so as to season, 
not to cloy.° One who, either in 
conversation or in letters, affects 
to shine and to sparkle always, will 
not please long. 

The style of letters should not 
be too highly polished. It ought 
to be neatand correct, but no more. 
All nicety about words betrays 
study ; and hence musical periods, 








# 
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rule‘ over his wife’s person and 
conduét; his will is law. Provi- 
dence, however, has provided her 
with means to bear rule over his 
will: He governs by law, she by 
persuasion. Nor can her influence 
ever fail, if supported by sweetness 
of temper and zeal, to make her 
happy. Rousseau says charming- 
ly, * Her’s isa sovereignty found 
ed on complacence and. address: 
caresses are her orders, tears her 
menaces. She governs in the fa- 
mily as a minister does in the state, 
procuring commards to be laid on 
her for doing what she inclines to 
do.”’ All beings are fitted by na- 
ture for their station. Domestic 
concerns are the province of the 
wise; and nature prompts young 
women to qualify themselves for 
behaving well in their future sta- 
tion: young men never think of 
it. I know several ladies of un- 
derstanding, who, at the distance 
of weeks, can recal to memory the 
particulars of every dinner they 
have been invited to. : 





and appearances of number and 
harmony in arrangement, should 
be carefully avoided in letters. 
The best lettersare commonly such 
as the authors have written with 
most facility. What the heart or 
the imagination dictates, always 
flows readily ; but where there is no 
subjeét to warm or interest, there 
constraint appears: and hence, 
those letters of mere compliment, 
congratulation, or affected condo- 
lance, which have cost the authors 
most labour in composing, and 
which, for that reason, they per- 
haps consider as their miaster-. 
pieces, never fail of being, the most, 
disagreeable and insipet to ¢ 
it 


readers. wus 
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It ought, at the same time, to 
be considered, that the ease and 
simplicity which I have recom- 
mended in epistolary correspond- 
ence, are not to be uaderstoad as 
importing entire carelessness. In 
writing tothe most intimate friends, 
a certain degree of attention, both 
to the subject and the style,. is re- 
quisite and becoming. ‘ It is no 
more than what we owe both to 
ourselves, and to the friend with 
whom we correspond. A slovenly 
gud negligent manner of writing 1s 
a disobliging mark of want of re- 


Interefing Lotter. 


spect. The liberty, besides}, of 
writing letters with two careless ¢ 
hand, is apt to betray persons into 
Wmprudence in what they write. 
The first requisite, both in conver. 
sation and correspondence, is to 
attend to all the proper decorations 
which our own character, and that 
of others; demand. An impru- 


dent expression in conversation © 
may be forgotten and pass away; | 
but when we take the pen into & 
our hand, we must remember, & 


that * Litera scripta manet.” 
[ Blair, 





For the New-York MAGAaAzine. 


The flowing is,'an Extra from a Letter written by a Gentleman who 
embarked ig Disgusse on board a Cartel Ship botnd for France, daring 


the late War, from this Place. 


; ELL, Cornelia! still let ine 

call you by that name, be- 
cause it recals ancient ideaa—My 
endeared friend, where are you? 
in. what part of this ill-natured 
world can you now be situated? 
—A very laconic letter from your 
very lazy man, dated at Quebec 
the 26th of Odtober, T received 
yesterday. It relieved me from 
many uneasy apprehensions, and 
afforded me singular pleasure to 
hear that you had proceeded safely 
so far on your journey. Your first 
attempt on the great scene pili 
being successful, indicates future 
fortunate days. Relieve me, I fee) 
myself interested in your happi- 
ness, Would to God I was sure 
this letter would arrive safe into 
your hands! I would extend it ac- 
cording to my esteem; but four or 
five thousand miles is the inter- 
mediate space between us—how 
can I expect it will ever reach you? 
Yet I must write, Ifit ever finds 
you out, receive it as the only tes- 
timony of friendship which I cen 
off:. I shall follow the siream of 


Temple, April 19; 178r. 
ideas, and instead of laboured ele~ 
gance, which I know you don’t 
wish for, you shall have every un- 
connected thought that occurs, by 
way of commencing a chit chat; for 
you had too much pride to begin: 
not a single line for how d’ye do.— 
not even your name, which I should 
have been happy to see, accom 
panied. that short letter of your 
help-mate. As for my little friend, 
(methinks I now sce bim holding 
his sides to facilitate the birth of a 


most, expressive sigh)—DIl be as} 


formal as himself. A sheet of gilt 
paper, with twelve lines and a half, 
concluding with yours devoted, 1s 


all he thought me worthy ol. ¥ 


Tell, Mrs. ——, to be seri- 
ous, what kind of feelings swell 
your bosom on the’ retrospect of 
past days? When I look back, I 
am filled with regret.—An’t you 
mistaken in your notions of the 
world? You must be—you hat 
too good an opinion of it—so had 
I.— My feelings are like those 


2n old man who has survived al® 
his friends, who, in his ancient! 
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days} beholds norie but strange fa- 

ces—-strangers to the endearing ties 

of his youth—-Who has lived to 

see his peaceful retreat, once the 

happy resort of those only that 
were dear to him, converted toa 
noisy citys-——T his city is indeed an 
epitome of the world—’Tis here 
the man of feeling is reduced to a 

state. of apathy--Tne man of the 

world enjoys all that the world can 

afford—-The man of observation 

finds full scope for his judgment 
——And ’tis here the man of retlec- 
tion will grow sick and tired, when 
he beholds the immensity of evil 
which pervades all ranks of socie- 
ty. Who, unmoved, can behold 
one part.of mankind wrapt up in 
all the cloudsof splendor and pomp 
which riches and luxury can af- 
ford, while the other part, perhaps 
equally meritorious, are groaning 
under the miseries which pinching 
poverty produce! The unhappy 
victim of distress, who implores 
the assistance of humanity in the 
streets—is ita wonder it he curses 
the hour that gave him existence, 
when he sees a mortal like himself 
rolling by him on the wheels of. 
pride, in a sumptuous vehicle, un- 
mindful of the humble petitions 
af the wretch who prays for a lit- 
tle to satisfy the cravings of hun- 
ger? These kind of contrasts made 
me unhappy when I first arrived 
here; but my disposition. is differ- 
entnow. So numerous are those 
poor petitioning objetts, that few 
men’s pockets correspond with 
their benevolent inclinations; and, 
by accustoming themselves to 
check the natural propensities. to 
humanity, gradually they hardento 
a state of insensibility. It is so with 
me, for I assure you, the woes of 
others are not half so afflicting to 
meas formerly. The streets are 
filled nightly with angels, and 
though they are not the angels of 

Fal, 1796. © 





97: 
darkness, they are NOt less *danger- 
ous—T he prelude and catastrophe ° 
of the lives ofthese poor girls are. 
generally the same. Man, ceuel. 
man! (like the rapacious: hawk; 
eager to thrust jis talons into the, 
sparrow, the symbolot innocewse,}> 
is their destruction, —-J detestmore, 
than ever that horrid prineipic, sa» 
prevalent in our sex; ever watches: 
ful to rob the child of virtue of, 
her innocence; and inhumanity to! 
drag her trom the arms of peace, : 
to sink wher-into the guiph. of: 
wretchedness,—-A glass of wine is. 
their general articulation—with all. 
the grief and shame that burst the, 
hearts of many, are they obliged to: 
dissemble, and force an air of 
cheerfuiness to recommend theme, 
selves, ‘The ancient modesty and: 
reserve of many, dignify even their: 
situation, when it is not lest in the: 
general depravity. I. frequently: 
stop, and go with them to.a. public; 
house; for the sake of hearing their! 
stories; and minutes thus employed: 
are my most serious ones. Oney 
with tears in her eyes, said I res: 
sembled the man. who said he loved: 
her when spotless, but forsook her 
when he had. caused her ow pa-: 
rent to tusn her out of doors 
My. God! What is man! Is he 
the protector of conbansta Aiast 
my eyes, my heart, intuitively: 
dwell onthe golden era ‘doaicke 
once prevailed in our native coun» 
try; but that mot 7 losing its 
primitive purity. . Infant..coun- 
tries, the seats of happy simplicity, 
like man, grow poliuted as 
grow mature. saat 
. I long to pear what sort ofid 
passage you had to Quebec, anth 
how you liked your journey thro® 
the rapids, mountains, woods,. &c. 
afterwards: but I suppose’ Jumust 
pay for what I get from you, so I 
Will briefly tell you. how: Jegot 
bevesi sie; coal 
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~The 26th of Oftober I bid adicu 
ta all my good friends in New- 
¥ork, and extorted from the ~/a- 
cid Lavinia, the phrase, God dless 
yes. It has tingled-in my ears 
ever ‘since; but with all my en- 
dtavours to twist it to what I’d 
wish, I find in-it nothing signifi- 
cant; the most favorable construc- 
tion I can put on it is, to con- 
Ceive it an oracular expression, and 
by invoking the Deity to bless me, 
she tacitly offers herself to contri- 
bute to the blessing; as she knows 
I.can’t.be blessed without her. I 
think I toid you, that I should be 
obliged to proceed in the cha- 
racter of a sailor, as no passengers 
were allowed to go to France.— 
So I accordingly did—a red cap 
adorned my head, a check shirt, a 
silk handkerchief round my neck, 
a short sailor’s jacket; a pair of 
trowsers; and a pair of long quar- 
tered shoes, with a huge pair of 
brass buckles. Thus dressed; I 
gre the young ladies the rude but 

onest kiss of a Jack tar, and tore 
myself (perhaps torever) trom their 
sight. I performed the office of 
captain’s. steward; and flatter my- 
Self I behaved well in that capa- 
city, till we got to sea, when I de- 
livered the French gentlemen and 
ladies. who were on board a genteel 
letter of introdution, which I pre- 
viously procured from Col. Gor- 
don.—I changed my habit, and be- 
came acquainted with a most polite 
family.—My passage was far from 
being agreeable, though I was 
Waited with such messmates. 
The whole passage was nothing 
buta continued gaig of wind and 
rain. 

Our little anxieties will be tedi- 
ous inthe relation. I will therefore 
hasten to inform you of as incre- 
dible.an escape from death as you 
cangonceive.. Oh! rg vers had 
you not the feeling of friendship, 


Intetefting Letter. 


you would sympathize at the récitaf. 
On Thursday the 23d of Novem- 
ber, as we were sailing along the 
coast of France—the day was as 
fine and serene as I ever saw—all 
on a sudden, about g o’clock inthe 
afternoon, the clouds appeared tu- 
multuous, the sky blackened, the 
winds began to rise and blow direct- 
ly on the shore; these threatening 
aspects increased every moment, © 
and at length, to our terror, aheavy re 
gale of wind presented us a rocky 
ee-shore, a dreadful sight even to 
the most hardened sailor: the ghast- 
ly wildness of the hemisphere filled 
us with horror ; the raging billows, 
far beyond our masts in height, 
seemed greedy to pour upon us 
immediate destruction. Alas! I 
felt an unhappy oppression on my 
spirits through the whole day (tho’ 
so near our port) impressed as it 
were with a prescience of a dread- 
ful night: Judge what our feel- 
ings must have been during all this 
might: the vessel was reduced toa 
wreck, not one whole sail upon 
her,;and the wind blowing with the 
greatest vehemence directly on a 
rocky shore. I beheld our distressed | 
situation. I saw inevitable death 
approaching, and retired to my 
cabbin: the moments, which 
thought would be few, were seri- 
ous. I was lost in reflections, 
when the captain entered the cab- 
bin—never shall I forget it—I saw 
the silent tear flaw down his cheek ; 
he took up the chart, examined it; 
he measured every course and dis- 
tance ; then turning tome,Mr.—~—- 
says he, (with a quivering voice) 
this is the last night we ever shall 
spend together; we are inevitably 
lust; the ship will be on the rocks 
in a few minutes;—I think it my 
duty totell you of our situation.—- 
Asolemn leave of each other thro’ 
the whole ship ensued. I recon: | 
ciled myself to.my fate—I declare ; 
7 solemaly, ‘ 
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solemnly, my friend, the most dis- 
tant hopes of ever seeing day-light 
again I had absolutely relinquished. 
In this situation we remained, un- 
certain when the fatal moment 
should arrive; in each preceding 
moment anticipating a horrid death 
in the succeeding—the minutes 
which, in an hour of pleasure, ap- 
pear so short and ficeting, were to 
our distressed imaginations tedious. 
Time, that flying treasury of bles- 
sings, appeared fatigued in his 
swift career; his seeming slothful- 
ness of gate lengthened, in ideas, 
qtr misery. Morning at length 
appeared, and, in some measure, 
revived our despairing souls; we 
found ourselves rolling about 
amidst large huge rocks. - Heaven 
gnly could have preserved us. 

I remained a month in France, 
and were I to attempt to describe 
the real politeness I received there, 
I should fall as much short in that 
as Lhave done in describing our 
distress at sea. J dined with the 
commandant, by invitation, the 
first day I went on shore, and while 
af dinner, he called for a pen and 
ink, and gave me a genteel permit 
to go where J pleased within four 


Account of the Marriage of two Dwarfs. 
I visited all’ 
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miles round the city. 
the convents, public places, &cs 
I wasat two grand balls: in short, 
I never was so great a man before. 
The ladies paid me a great deal of 
attention while I danced; their 
whole endeavours were to teach 
me theirfigures; and whea sitting, 
I was always in the midst of five 
er six, who diverted themselves in 
teaching and hearing my Gallic 
pronunciation. These ladies, with 
the most open, free, and even for- 
ward behaviour, still preserved that 
dignified decorum so lovely ia a 
woman; a generous freedom, and 
modest reserve, seemed naturally 
blendid in the characters of each: 
Thus glided ou four weeksin the 
midst ot pleature. I assure youd, 
I had it not in my power to spend 
one farthing, except to the barbe 
and servants —At length I 
France, and arrived at London on 
Christmas day, and enfolded a 
long-absent parent with the arms 
of filial affection. I soon after’ 
entered the Temple, where I now 
am to prosecute the study of the 


law. 
' Lam, with respect and esteem, 
yours, &c, 





ACCOUNT OF THE MARRIAGE OF TWO DWARFS. 
[From the Memoirs of Peter Henry Bryce, Efquire. ] , 


ef Bee princess Natalia, only 
sister to the Czar, by the 


same mother, ordered preparations 
to be made for a grand wedding 
of two of her dwarfs, who were 
to be married; on which occa- 
sion several small coaches were 
made, and little Shetland horses 
provided to draw them; and all 
the dwarfs in the kingdom were 
suinmoned to celebrate the nup- 
tials, to the number of minery-three. 
They went ina grand procession 
through all the streets of Moscow, 
preceded by a large open waggon, 


drawn by .six horses, with kettle 
drums, trumpets, French horns, 
and hautboys; then followed the 
marshal and his attendants two and 
two, on horseback ; then the bride- 
groom aad bride, in a coach and 
six, attended by their bride-man 
and maid, who sat in the coach be- 
forethem. They were followed by 
fifteen small coaches, each drawn 
by six Shetland horses, and each 
containing four dwarfs, , 
It was somewhat surprising to 
see such a number of little: <réa- 
tures in one company together; 
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specially as they: were furnished 
with an equipage suitable to their 
stature. ‘Pwo troops of dragoons 
attended the procession to keep off 
the mob, and many persons of 
fashion: were invited to the wed- 
ding, who attendedin their coaches 
to the: church, where the smail 
couple were married; from thence 
the processioa returned in order to 
the princess’s palace, wherea grand 
entertainment was prepared for 
the company. Two long tables 
were covfred on each side of a 
long hall, where the company of 
dwarfs dined together.. Tne prin~ 
cess, ‘with her two nieces, prin- 


¢ 


Story of the Bienfait. Anorynre. - 


cess Annand Elizabeth, the Czas 
daughters were at the - trauble 
themselves to see them all seated, 


and well attended, before they sat: 


down to their own table. 

At night the princesses, attend- 
ed by the nobility, conduéted the 
new married couple to bed in great 
state ; after that ceremony the dwarf 
company had a large room allotted 
them, to make merry among them~ 
selves ; the entertainment conclud- 
ed with a ball, which lasted tillday- 
light. The company which ate 
tended the princess upon this oc~ 


casion were so numerous, that they , 


hiled several rooms. 





a le ED _ 


STORY OF THE BIENFAIT ANONYME. 


; PIECE performed at the 
A Theatre Francois, and which 

wailed the Bienfait Anonyme, is 
Built upon a true anecdote of one 
Of the greatest men France has ever 

roduved. 
*SWe'will relate the story with the 
éirchmstances; as they are well 
knowh tohave happened. A young 


man, whose name was Roberts, 


Was waiting-at- Versailles till some 
passenger should enter - his boat, 
that he might ferry him over. A 
gon presently came, but as Ro- 
erts ‘had not the air of a boat- 
man, was going away, saying, 
since the boatman was not there, 
he. would find another. I am the 
boatman, said Roberts, where do 
you wish to go? J would be row- 
ed round the arbour, said the 
passenger, to enjoy the fresh air 
of this fine evening; but vou have 
neither the manners nor the air of 
@ mariner. Lam not a mariner, 
replied Roberts, and only employ 
my tite this way on Sundays and 
holidays, to get money. What, 
are-you avaricious at your age? 
Ah! Sir, said Roberts, if you 
knew my reason for thus employs 


* 
- 


ing myself, you would not suspece 
mie of so mean avice. Well, row 
tne where I have desiked, and be 
so good as tell me your reasons. [ 
have only one, but that is a dread« 
ful one; my father is in slavery~ 
In slavery! Yes, Sir: he was @ 
broker in Marseilles, and with the 
money which he and my mother, 
who is a millener, had in many 
years been able to save, he pur 
chased apart in a vessel that traded: 
to Smyrna: his desireto enrichand 
niake his children.and_ his family 
happy was so strong, that hewuuld 
go in the ship himself, to dispose 
of his property to the best advan- 
tage; thev were met and attacked 
by a corsair, and my father, among 
the rest, was carried a slave to Te~ 
tua:y; his ransom is one thoy- 
sand crowns, but as he has ex-! 
hausted almost his whole wealth iny 


that unfortunate adventure, we are . 


very far’ from possessing such a 
sum: My mother and my sisters 
work day and night, and I do the 
same; [ am an apprentice to a 
jeweller, and I endeavour, as you 
see, to profit likewise by the Sun-: 


days and holidays, when my mas-; 
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ter’s slop is shut: -I intended to. 
bave gone and treed my father, by 
exchanging myself for him, and 
was just about putting my project 
into execution, when my mother 
coming to the knowledge of it, as- 
sured me it was inpracticable and 
dangerous, and forbad all the Le- 
vant captains to take me on board, 
And do you cyer receive news of 
your father? Do you know wha 
is his master at Tetuan, and what 
treatment he meets with? His 
master is intendant of the King’s 
gardens; he is treated with humiae 
nity, and his labour is not beyond 
his strength, as he writes: But, 
alas! where are the comforts he 
used to find. in the society of 
his dear wife, and three beloved 
children? What name does he go 
by at Tetuan? His name is Ro- 
berts; he never changed his 
name, for h® has no reason to be 
ashamed of it. Roberts; and his 
master is intendant of the King’s 
gardens?. Yes, Sir. 1am affected 
by ¥6ur. misfortune, and I find 
your seatiménts so noble. and so 
virtuous, that I dare predict a hap- 
pier fate to you hereafter, and | 
assure you,I wish you all the hap- 
pinessyou deserve; at presentlam 
a little thoughtful, and I hope you 
will not think me proud ‘because 
J am inclined to be silent: I would 
not be, nor be thought, proud to 
sucha man as you. When it was 
dark, the passenger desired to be 
rowed to the shore, and as he step- 
ped out of the boat, he threw a 
purseinto it,and ran off with pre- 
cipitation. The. purse contained 
eight double louis d’ors, and ten 
crowns in silver. This genero- 
sity made the most lively impres- 
sion upon Roberts, and it was 
with grief he beheld him run away 
so switly, without. staying to res 
ceive his thanks. Encouraged by 
tis assistance, the virtugus family 
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ef the Roberts redoubled their. ef 


torts to relieve their commgn pae 
rent, and almost denied themselves 
a sutliciency of the most ordinary, 
food. 
Six weeks after, as the mother, 
and the twodaughters sat at dianer 
over a few chesnuts, uread and 
water, they saw, Roberts the father 
enter. Imagine the joy, their tran- 
sports, their astonishment. The 
good old man threw himself inte 
their arms, and thanked and kissed 
them ten thousand times for the 
fifty guineas which he had received, 
atter the purchase of his cloaths 
they had sent him, and for all the 
exactness and care they had taken 
in every thing that related to his ree 
lease, and saféreturn; he knew not 
how to repay so much zeal,.s 
much love. .. The mother and the 
daughters listened, and looked with 
unmoveable surprise at each others 
at last. the mother broke silemees 
her son had donc it all, she saidy 
though she knew not by what 
means; and related, how from 
the first moment of his slavery 
young Roberts would, had shewog 
prevented him, had goneand takem 
his father’s place; how the family 
had aétually in the house above | 
five hundred crowns towards his * 
ransam, whichshad most of it ¥e 
earned by the laboursof yout 
berts, &c. The tthe, oo bait, 
ing this accopat, was instantly 
serzzed with a most painful suspi- 
cion, that his son had taken some 
dishonest method to release him; 
he could no way else account for 
it; he sent for his sony ~Wnahappy 
young man! said he, what 
thou done? wouldst thomhave me 
owe my deliverance to crimes and 
dishonor ?. thou wouidst not have 
kept thy proceedings seoretf 
thy mother, had they been upright; 
T trembie-to think that so virtuous 
an aifection gs pargntal love should 
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render thee guilty. Be calm, my 
father, answered the young man; 
your son, I hope, is not unworthy 
of you, nor is be happy enough to 


» have procured your deliverance, 


and to prove how dear to him his 
father is: no, it is not me, it is, it 
must be our generous benefaczor, 
whom I met in my boat; he, my 
mother, who gave us his purse: 
Z’li search through the world til! I 
find him;-he shall come and see 
the happiness he is the author of. 
He then told his father the anecdote 
before related. 

The elder Roberts having so 
good a foundation to begin again, 
soon became rich enough to live 
at ease, and settle his children to 
his satistaction, whilé the younger 
made every possible effort to Sic- 
cover their benefactor. After two 
years of fruitless search, he at last 


_ met him walking alone on the 


beach of Marseilles. He flew to 
throw himself at his feet; but his 
sensations were sostrong, he faint- 
ed. Thestranger gave him every 
assistance, and a crowd of people 
presently gathered round them, 
As soon as Roberts came to him- 


Original Poetry. 


















self, he began to thank him, to 
call him the saviour of his family, 
and to beg of him to come and see 
the happiness he had been the au- 
thor of, and receive the blessings 
of those whom lie had so greatly 
blessed. The stranger, however, 
pretended not to understand him; 
and the. multitude becoming great 
by their contention, he found an 
opportunky of mixing with them, 
and escaping from the importuni- 
ties of Roberts. He was never 
seen nor heard of afterwards by 
his grateful deltors; and as the 
story was so extraordinary, it soon 
made its way through Franve, but 
was never known till atter his 
death, by his papers, when the fa- 
mous and immortal Monres- 
apie was found to be the per- 
son. The note for 750q livres 
was found, and Mr.gMayne, ban- 
ker of Cadiz, said‘h@ had received 
it of Montesqueiu, for the -relief 
of a slave at Tetuan, of the name 


of Roberts; and it was wn 
that Montesquieu -_ to VIG his 
sister, Madain D’Hericourt, who 


was married, and lived at Mar- 
seilles. rn 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





SONNET TC RESIGNATION. 


THOU sole solace for each earthly ill, 
Tliou only comforter Despair can know, 
Come, Resignation, bid my bosom feel 
The peace which thou alone can’st give me now; 
For, ah! I sink beneath a weight of woe; 
While all the smiling hopes of youthful days 
i my aching heart to anxious care, 
To disappointment, sorrow and despair; 


Life’s opening bloom misfortunes blight decays: 
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Banks of the St. Lawrence, 1787. 





Original Poetry. 


O’er all my soul thy soothing influence breathe, 
To this sad heart its peace and hope restore, 
The peace eternal in the shades of death, 
The hope that flatters and betrays no more. 








THE LARK. 
[ Tranfated from the German ] 


K THEN o’erthe dome by Damown’s taste array’d, 
The morning, in new brightness, gently play’d, 
Harmonious warblings cheer’d the welcome guest, 
And Damon’s Lark the sleeping youth addrest. 
The gilded bars in which the songster sigh’d, 
And wrung her little soul in patient pride, 
The friendly hand of Damon once remov’d, 
And gave her all the liberty she lov’d. 
In fluttering wonder round the room she rang’d, 
And still to novel thanks her numbers chang’d ; 
PY opening doors reveal’d a large saloon, 
has¢ vaulted roofs return’d the lively tune. 
Witl@ager warmth to this new. clime she flies ; 





. But every feather starts in new’surprige ; 


As in alofty mirror, sat pourtray’d ' 
A seeming sister of the tuneful trade. ee 


@@Her tenderest notes the dear discovery greet: 


Her t@ider notes the echoing roofs repeat; 
In varying flights her heighten’d feelings soar; 
Responsive varyings warm them still the more. 
With one low fall that faintly seem'd to play, 
Affection warbled its soft selt away ; 
Now emulation sweils her little throat ; 
Ambition’s fire inflames each long drawn note. 
Whate’er can charm of Music’s artful shakes, 
Divisions trilling, unexpected breaks, 
Loud as the clangor of the loud parade, 
Or gentle as the love-bird of the shade, 
From her fierce bill in anxious quiverings fall, 
While treacherous Echo still repeats it all. 

With fore’d exertion faint, deceiv’d too Jong, 
And scarcely mistress of her panting song, 
Sull her fond rage the false dispute pursues, 
And death or victory only bound her views. 
Alike resolv’d her fancied foe appears, 
And damps her hopes; and irritates her fears ; 
Returns through every change the lofty tale, 
And with like music loads the list’ning gale : 
‘Till dashing headlong at the guilty glass, ae 
In hurrying, wild despair, she breathes her last j« =" 
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Arguipa fo RINALDO. 





Original Poetry. 
Thus Heres fall, cried Damow; front the rodtit, 
A shade their obje&, their reward a tomb. 


Let pompous GLrory own thy equal claim, 
And write on Csar’s ura, my Sky-Lark’s name! 





EPISTLE. 
Subje® from Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 
[Tranflated from the Freach by a Gentlemanof Montreal. | 


HOW fierce Buropeen, who from Tyber’s shoresy 
Thy warlike legions o’er our country pours; 
Who, where the peaceful olive bless’d the plain, 
Bids slaughter rise, and desolation reign, 
And with wild rage, and ever-lawless zeal, 
To thy vain faith would force the world to kneel; 
Detested christian! bloody, dark, and. base 
Rixaxpo, tremble as these iines you trace ! 
‘Wilt thou not tremble when ARmipa’s pen 
Inscribes her wrongs to thee, thou worst of men? 
ARMIDA’s wrongs, whose soul no-Joager glows 
With love for thee, but burns with all her woesg.. - /* 
No more she deigns to hear thy faithless vows, ee 
No longer to thy. will Anmrpa bows; 
By thee forsaken, now revenge she sues, 
Nor will the fates her just demand refuse. 
Beneath the,regions of eternal gloom, * 
Where hapless wanderers meet a lingering doomy 
On the hoar hills where summer never glows, 
Whose heads are wrapt in everlasting snows; 
The plains where; fertile streams are never found, 
But bleak sterility lours all around; 
Couid I in scenes like these, to joy unknown, 
For my fond iover raise a sumptuous throne? 
And when the traitor from my arms dares rove, 
Shall not my rage be equal to my love? 
Yes! let each dreadful element combine 
To rend iis heart, who gives such pangs to mine; 
Ungrateful jovers, tutor’d by his fate, 
Shall learn to dread an injur’d woman’s hate ; 
While pierc’d with wounds beneath Solyma’s walls, 
Perjur’d Rinatpo by my poignard falls. 
But ah! unthinking, whither do 1 run, 
By rage impell’d, unhappy and undone! 
Wretched Armina! curst beyond relief, 
He mocks thy fury, he derides thy grief: 
While raging passions in this bosom swell, 
Faithless Rinatpo! ah, thou know’st too well, 
That love still glows superior to the rest, 
And bids thy term still reign within my breast; i 












































































Original Poetry. 


Well dost thou know that a weak woman’s art 

Ys tried in vain to veil her throbbing heart; 
Which still with love, with hope, with fondness burns, 
And more thy absence than thy falsehood mourns ; 
Inflames her rage, alas! without her will, 

Invokes revenge, yet doats upon thee still; 
Revenge!—on whom? on him whom I adore? 
Whom, while he flies me, I but love the more: 
Ah! no, Rinaxcpo, tho’ thou art unkind, 
Think not Armipa’s love-distracted mind, 

From which nor force nor time thy form can teary 
Would purchase vengeance at a price so dear. 


When Europe’s sons invading first our land, 
Unfurl’d their ensigns on Idumea’s strand, 
When, fierce and raging from the angry flood, 
To avenge their God, they spilt his creature’s blood ; 
*T was then, impelled by just, by pious rage, 
Fear for our safety and my father’s age | 
Seal’d the dread oath which I, unthinking, swore, 
To drive the murderers from our peaceful shore: 
And then, invoking every Damon’s aid, 
I quickly went in all my charms array’d, 
To that discord in each hostile tent, 
Which beauty still excited where it went; 
Your chiefs, no longer friends, but rivals grown, 
And all their fierceness, all their courage flown, 
Slaves to my charms and sunk beneath my sway, 
A host of Christians grac’d my train each day. ’ 
Soon in Damascan chains and prisons bound, 
I left the captives there to bite the ground. 
Cruel Rrna po, only thou too wise, 
Dar’d to resist the empire of my eyes; 
’Twas then; proud viétor, that one glance of thine, ~ 
Secur’d thy conquests, and defeated mine; 
When, for the field and all its horrid charms, 
Thou did’st despise the lost AR Mipa’s arms; 
Nay more, against me turn’d thy hostile spear, 
Freed all my slaves, and taught me first to fear. | 
‘Twas then Armipa, by just hatred driven, 
Curs’d her fierce foe, and begg’d revenge of heaven; 
Nor thought her foe would soon her idl prove, 
And bend her pride beneath the yoke of ‘love. 


When first you left your country and its stores, : 
To spread your conquests over Syria’s shores, 
Your heart infuriate breath’d a martial ire, 

And mine congenial burn’d with equal fire; 

Nor thought ’twould then, while it detested thine, 
Soon light the torch of Love at Hatred’s shrine; 
I sought thy life, and in a wish’d for hour, 

A thoughtless slumber gave thee to my pow’r, 


. 
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Original Poetry. 
Oh, Heaven! why did my hand refuse its part # 
Why hesitate to pierce thy faithless heart? 
I trembled then, nor dar’d to strike the blow, 
Altho’ direéted to my deadliest foe. 
My heart and hand, alas! conspir’d-to save ;+— 
It was Rinaxpo, furious, fierce and brave, 
My own betrayer and my country’s rod, 
The Turks’ destroyer, and the Christians’ God. 
But, while he slept, how powerful were his charms! 
He grasp’d.no sword,’ divested of his arms. _ 
Oh had the helmet then. but hid his face, 
Armrpa’s hand had sav’d her, from disgrace ; 
Her treacherous eyes had not betray’d her heart, 
Nor had it sunk as now beneath the smart. 
Such soft attractions then around thee rose,— 
Methinks I see thee still in mild repose, 
The zephyr mingling with thy gentle breath, 
And thy eyes clos’d as if. inviting death; 
Stretch’d on thy flow’ry bed in careless ease, 
Form’d to undo, tho’ negligent to please ; 
Around thy forehead every beauty shin’d, 
As thy locks floated to the passing wind ; 
While o’er thy: form'a thousand graces rise, 
And more than mortal offers to my eyes. 
The glittering peignard in this hand [ held, 
By just resentment and by rage impell’d, 
I flew to plunge it in thy faithless breast, 
Then, trembling, stopp’d, by gentler thoughts impress’d, 
No more to strike my yielding heart inclines, 
Around it now returning love entwines; 
And while to thine I press’d my glowing face, 
“ Accept,” Tcried, * accept this soft embrace; 
* To thee unconscious by ARMrDa given, 
“ With love as innocent, as pyre as heaven. 
“My rage, my fury, now, alas! are flown, 
“ Love sways my melting heart, and love alone! 
“ He sleeps:—ye winds in gentler breezes play, 
“ Heavens! when thy eyes shall open on the day, 
“ While charms and graces in thy looks combine, 
* Wilt thou refuse to call Anmipa thine? 
“ Wilt thou prefer me to the world beside? 
“ Then all our hours.in peaceful love shall glide, 
“ Fell war renouncing, and its horrid trade, 
“ For love, and love alone RinaLpo’s made.” 
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THE SLAVE—A SONNET. 
[From Southey’s Poems. } 


4 H he is worn with toil! the big drops run 
* Down his dark cheek; hold—hold thy merciless hand 
Pale tyrant! for beneath thy hard conymand 
ns O’erwearied Nature sinks. The scorching Sun, 
‘d As pityless as proud Prosperity, 
Darts on him his full beams; gasping he lies 
Arraigning with his looks the patient skies, 

While that inhuman trader lifts on high 4 
The mangling scourge. Oh ye who at your ease 
Sip the blood-sweeten’d beverage! thoughts like these 

Haply ye scorn: I thank thee, Gracious God! 

T hat I .do feel upon my check the glow 

; Of indignation, when beneath the rod 

) " A sable brother writhes in silent woe. 
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JNSCRIPTION FOR A TABLET ON THE BANKS OF A 
STREAM. 


{From the fame. ] 


TRANGER? awhile upon this mossy bank 
Recline thee. If the Sun rides high, the breeze, 
That loves to ripple o’er the rivulet, 
Will play around thy brow, and the cool sound 
Of running waters soothe thee. Mark how clear 
It sparkles o’er the shailows, and behold 
Where o’er its surface wheels with restless speed 
Yon glossy inseét, on the sand below 
How the swift shadow flies. The stream is pure 
In solitude, and many a healthful herb 
Bends o’er its course and drinks the vital wave: 
But eae on amid the haunts of man, 
It finds pollution there, and rolls from thence 
A tainted tide. Seek’st thou for Happiness? 
Go stranger, sojourn in the woodland cot 
Of Innocence, and thou shalt find her there, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


+ PHILADELPHIA, June 12. 
HE fubfcriber, Captain of the brig 
Schuylkill, of this port, having, 
on two voyages to the Wett-Indies, ex- 
perienced the falutary effects of a patent 
machine, for expelling the foul air from 
the holds of thips, invented by B. Wyn- 
keoop, and conftruéted in faid brig; doth 
certify, that the fame machine, worked 
by the motion of the fea, forced a con- 
ftant current of pure air into the hold, 
from whence the foul air was thereby 
expelled: that the feamen were remark- 
ably healthy ; no difagreeable fmell was 
perceived from the bilge-water or provi- 
fions; the veile!’s ftores, particularly the 
Jiquors, were much cooler than common, 
and the paint in the cabin not difcolour~ 
ed as ufual in Weft-India voyages. As 
a friend to trade and navigation, the fub- 
fcriber thinks it his duty to recommend 
the machine to general ufe, and from the 
faéts, as ftated above, he fully believes 
it may be the means of preferving the 
timber of fhips, and their perifhable car- 
goes, from the deftructive effets of foul 
air confined in the hglds of fhips, and of 
contributing to the health and comfort 
of paffengers and feamen on board. 

(Copy.) CEORGE IRWIN, 
Phiiadeiphia, May 25, 1797. 

I have examined the principle of con- 
Fruétion, and witneffed the operation of 
Mr. Benjamin Wynkoop’s ventilators on 
board of feveral veffcls in which they 
have been conftruQed, and am of opi- 
nion they will be of great advantage in 
yreferving the health of the people in 
Ships, and the timber from rotting, by 
the expulfion of foul, and the conftant 
circulation of frefh air, which they pro- 
duce.—Several mafters of veflels have 
informed me, that thefe wentilators have 
alfo prevented the flaining of the paint 
im the cabin, which they frequently ob- 
ferved to take place from the exhalations 
arifing from bilge-water, fugar, or mo- 
jafies. 1 therefore earneftly recommend 
their conftruction on board of every vef- 
fei, and candidly deciare, 1 do not know 
any of the late improvementsiin the art 


of preferving health on board of thips, of . 


half the importance, whether they refpect 
economy, eafe in execution (being work- 
ed by the mation of the veffel} or ef- 
ficacy. 
JAMES MEASE, Refident 

Phyfician of the Port. 

Health-Office, State-Ifland, 
May 26th, 1797. t 





FrevericxspurGn, (Virg.) July 7. 
The “cry of fire filled the ears of our 
citizens yefterday morning ‘about ten 
o’ciock. It commenced by accident, in 
the kitchen on the lot occupied by Mr. 
Thomas Cochran, and in its progrefs de- 
ftroyed fix dwelling houfes, with all the 
out-houfes annexed thereto; the moft 
valuable of the houfes were two, the pro- 
perty of Mr. Zachariah Lucas (occupied 
by Mifs M. Hume and Mr. Gunnel) 
whofe lofs we think miay be eftimated at 
2000]. The houfe in which he lived, 
and thofe on the oppofite fide of the ftreet, 
were happily preferved by the providential 
circumftance of the prevalence of a light 
fouth weft breeze, withoyt which the ute 
moft exertions of our citizens would have 
been of little avail in arrefting their proe 
grefs. 

On Sunday lat the dwelling houfe of 
Mr. John Gore, of Culpepper, was ttruck 
with lightning and confumed, together 
with moft of the furniture. His daughter, 
a young woman of about 20 years of age, 
who was ftanding in the door, was knock~ 
ed down by the lightning, and expired in 
a thort: time. . 

Boston, June 27. Mr. Jofeph Da- 
vis, a paflenger in the brig Sally, lately 
from india, was intryfted with 180 very 
elegant paintings, reprefenting different 
views in India, the manufa¢tories, man- 
ners, cuftoms, pyunithments, &c. of the 
Eaft, as a prefent from the Afiatic So- 
ciety tothe American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, ‘They will probably grace 
the Society's new room in the new State- 
houfe. 

Avsany, June 3c. The following 
feventecn New Towns weré ereéted by 

ftatute, 


* 
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fiatute, at the faft meeting of the Legif- 
Jature:— 

In Otfego County—SrriInGrigtnD, 
Worcester, and Mipprusrigtp, 
from a part of the town of Cherry Val- 
Jey. —Pir rsFietD, fiom a part of Bur- 
lington. 

In Montzomery County—Manneim 
and SaitsBuRY, froma part of Paia- 
tine. 

In Herkimer CountyWestern 
and Leypen, from a part of Steuben. 
—Trenton, from a part af Schoyie. 
—BripcEwATER, from a part of San- 
gerfield. 

In Schoharie County—ScHonarie, 
MippterurGu, Birenneim, Co- 
BErsxitrt, and SHarow. Thele fix 
towns comprize the whole county of 
Schoharie. 

New-York, July 1. On Wednefday 
evening lait, between the hours of nine 
and ten, a fire broks out in a carpenter's 
fhop in Crofs-ftreet, which immediately 
communi¢ated to the brewery of Mgitits. 
Coulthard and fon, which was inftantly 
confumed, together with all the utenfils, 
and about 3,500 buthels ef malt; it alfo 
caught the houfe of Meffrs. Lorjllard, 
which was much damaged. The whole 
lofs is eftimated at about 20,000 dollars, 
35,02 of which is borne by Mefirs. Coul- 
thard and fon. It is worthy of remark, 
that this is the fecond time Mr. Coul- 
thard has experienced the fame fate in 
lefs than two years and a half.-=It is 
faid the fire was communicated by a sight- 
ed fegar being thrown carelefsly among 
fome fhavings. 

About fun fet on Thurfday evening, 
a Mr. Robert Berwick, deputy-theritf, 
was conducting one Young, 2a mufician, 
to jail, Young thot him through the 
body, and he expired immediately.— 
Young was taken up and comyiited to 
prifon. 


On Tuefday fe’nnight, Mr. Nathaniel 


Whitmore, was: ftruck by lightning 
at the Ferry oppofite Scheneftady.— 
The thock deprived him of his fenfes for 
about half an hour; on re ing the 
wfeof them, he. felt overall pain 
from his reins downwards, and had not 
the power of motion; but 1eceiving pro- 
per affittance, the vfe of his limbs was 
gradually reftored, and the day follow. 
ing he found himéeit perfectly wet!. As 
his coat, thirt, and overalls were rent by 
the lightning in many p!aces, his boots 
torn fram his legs, and two dollars in his 
waiftcoat pocket perforated, his recovery 
May be confidered very providencial. 
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The quantity of gold lately found in 
the Wicklo# mountains, in Irelan@, 
amounted to 8co@ancese The total va- 
ive of it to the peafantey, who collected 
it at 3]. 198. per ounce, was 3cco!, and 
this was the refult of a week's jabour. 
The largeft prece found weighed 22 
ounces. 

On Sunday laf a fon of Peter Jay 
Munro, Efg fix vears of age, feil into a 
cifern at Mr. Titford’s, mn Maiden. 
Jane; near half am hour had elapfed be- 
fore it was difcovered what had become 
of him.—Every exertion was ufed for his 
recovery, but in vain. 

5.] Yefterday being the twenty-firtt 
anniverfary of AMERICAN JNOZPEN-~ 
PENCE, it was celebrated with the 
ufual public rejvicings. Citizen Jou 
SwarxTwout read the Deciaration of 
Innependence; and Citizen Geo je 
Warmer, delivered an Oration @m the 
means of preferving public libert 

12.} Inthe Senate, on Saturday morn- 
ing, the 8th inftant, the order of the 
day was Called for, on the motion for ex 
pe!ling William Blount from his feat in 
tee Senate (which was on Friday pofte 
poned to take into confideration the mef- 
fage of the Houfe of Reprefentatives, de- 
maading the fequeftration of his feat, 
and preferring an impeachment, for have 
ing entered into combination with the 
Britith to atteck Louifiana) and Mr. 
Martin and Mr. Cocke were fworn bya 
magiflrate who attended for the purpofe, 
and interrogated as to the hand-writing 
of Mr. Biount, which they fubitantiated, 
The bufinefs had not been far proceeded 
with, when Mr. Blount took his feat, 
and infoumed the hovfe Mefirs, Dallas and 
Ingerfoll, his counfel, were ready to plead 
in his defence. They were allowed to 
take their feats at the har of the houfe, 
and Mr. Datiss commenced the defence 
in a very able and ingenwous addrefs, 
which occepied more than three hors. 

Mr. Ingerfoll followed him ina fpeech, 
of nearly two hours. Thefe gentlemen 
had recourfe to every precedent which 
could be produced from hittory, and to 
every argument which ability and inge- 
nuity could fuggeft. They particularly 
relied on the ground, that the pun‘the 
ment of an offender fiauld, in no cafs, 
precece his trial, and that to expel Mr, 
Blount trom his feat, at this time, wentd 
be to do what’ could only Re done gro- 
vided he was found guilty on the tt m4 
peachment preferred, which, “however, 
they denied the right of the Houfe of 
Repretentatives wo prefer. = 
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refs, and, in a very luniisous fpeech, 
examined all the arguments which had 
been adduced by#the council, and thew- 
ed their want of folidity. He juftified 
the expultion of Mr. Blount from his 
featy on the evidence which they had of 
bis unworthine(s to fil it; and appealed 
very forcibly to the houle as to the na- 
ture of the crime of which he ftood 
charged, and as to what might have beea 
the confequence had his plans been care 
ried into effect. This foeech feemed to 
have great effect on the houfe; and after 
fome other members had offered 2 few 
words on the oceafion, Mr. Bloodworth 
moved to poftpone the decifion tili Mone 
day. The yeas and nays were taken up- 
on the queftion, and it was negatived, 

te 7. The queftion was then put on 


wile pu'fion, and carried by yeas and 


ae 


“2640 1. 
Mr. Tazew:!!"s. 

On the2gth of June, an elegant cop- 
per-hottomed frigate, of 36 guns, was 
Jaunched at Portfmouth, New-Hamp- 
fhire. It is fuppoled the is intended for 
the Dey of Aigitrs, agreeably to fome 
agreement at the time of our negociations 
with him. She has a Lion head, hand. 
fomely executed. Her keel was laid lat 
Oober, but the principal work upon 
her has been done fince February. The 
keel of another frigate is laid at Portf- 
mouth. 

15.] On Monday lat the extraordi- 
nary feffion of Congrefs was brought to a 
conclufion, by the adjournment of both 
houfes, to the fecond Monday in Nos 
vembernext. The feieet committee ap- 
pointed to prepare articles of gmpeach. 
ment again Governor Blount, has power 
to fit in.the mean time, and to fend for 
perfons, pzpers, amd records fram any 
part of the Union. 

17. ] Saturday afternoon the out-houfes 
of Major Hunt, at Powles Hook Ferry, 
were ftruck by lightning, and confumed, 
together with five horfes, hay, &c. Alfo, 
a brig, at Bowne’s wharf, had her top- 
maft fhivered to pieces. A row boat, 
with feveral people, in attempting to 
crofs the North River, overfet and funk ; 
fortunately no lives were lof. 

The Thermometer, in the fhade, on 
Saterday, between 11 and 32 o'clock, in 
town, ftood at 914 degrees. 

A mot alarming fire broke out ina 
baker’s heule in York, (Pennfylvania) 
on the fifth inft. which confumed the 
German Prefbyterian Church, with its 
organ, bell, records, &c. and one dwel. 


The negative vote was 
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The defence being finithed, Mr. Rofs 


ling-houfe. Many other buildings tool 
fire, but were preferved. 

25.] The canals in the United States 
the moft promifing of fuccefs, are thofe 
upon the Connecticut River. The cae 
nal at South Hadley, forty miles above 
Hartford, has been opened three feafons, 
and it is calculated will, this fummer, 
clear to the proprietors an intereft : of 
twenty per cent. upon the capital. 

The canal to carry boats paft Miller's 
Falls, twenty-five miles higher up the 
ftream, has now one hundred and fifty 
men empiayed upon it. Jt is expe&ed 
to be made navigable the enfuing fall. 

Toe whole of the afcending, as well 
as defcending trade of this river mut 
pafs through thefe canals, and will pay 
a tax to each of about one hhiiling fere 
ling per ton weight. The money to ace 
complith thefe undertakings has been 
raifed wholly by individuals, without 
either calling for dire& aid upon the 
ftate, or having recourfe to a lottery. 

26] Lah night, between to and 15 
o'clock, the Inpusrary iron furnaces 
belonging to Mefirs. Stevenfon and Co, 
in the Greenwich road, took fire ; and 
being built of wood, at a diftance from 
any engines, its deftru€tion was unavoide 
able before any ailiftance could be procure 
ed. It was extirely confumed in a fhorg 
time. 
27-] The Prefident of the United 
States, family and fUite, arrived in this 
city yelterday, on his way from Philae 
delphia, to his feat at Braintree. 

28.] Yefterday forenoon the French 


Proteftant Church was opened in forms 1 


The Reverend Mr. Albert, paftor of the 
congregation, was introduced by Mr. Ra 
J. Vandenbrook, who delivered an ele« 
gant addrefs upoy the occafion. Mr Als 
bert then preached a fermon from 1 Tim. 
iii. te “ § quelqu’un a affection d'etre 
evaque, il defire une wuvre excellente.”” 

Extract of a Letter from Smyrna, dated 

April 1, 1797+ 

‘* J write to you in the midft of revolt, 
of incendiaries, and aflaffinations, and I 
feize the departure of the courier to in« 
form you of our fituation, and the cauleg 
of our difafters, 

** The city of Smyrna has, for fome 
time, been inundated by a crowd of fo« 
reign brigands, who have been proteétéd 
by Franquiri, conful of Venice, and who, 
unde: that protection, committed ali forts 
of diforder. He had affured them ime 
punity, notwithfanding the reprefentas 
tions of other nations, the orders of God 
vernment and thofe of the Porte. : 
*¢ On 
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* On the roth Ventofe (March 5) an 
Imperial Theatre was opened, and im- 
mediately took place great diforder and 
giolencee Onthe 22d the coafufion was 
fo great that piftols and fabres were ufed, 


many perfuns were wounded, and a Janif- 


fary was killed. His dead bady was im- 
mediately carried out and expofed to his 
comrades; they ran through the city, 
expofing his bloody fhirt, demanding ven- 
geancee ‘Phe Janiflaries gffembled, and 
¢harged the murder to a Venetian, though 
Franquiriaccufed a Ruffian with the deed. 
@n the 25th, at eight in the morning, 
the Janiflaries, irritated by a refulal of 
juttice, from the obftinacy of Franquiri, 
affailed a part of the city with fabres and 
torches in their hands ; immediately the 
fire was lighted in the magazines. The 
Scaivonians and Venetians being always 
armed, threw themfelves into their 
barques, firing as they went, to infure 
their flight, fo, that from the firing on 
one fide and the other, great mifchief 
was done. In the mean time pillage and 
diforder had begun in all their horrors; 
the women were violated and embowelled, 
the children burnt in their fchool, and 
the Europeans fied for their lives. Hap- 
pily the Venetian artillery prevented the 
Turks from occupying the pafles to the 
fea, fo that they were able to regain their 
veilels in barques, or by fwimming at 
the rifk of their livess ‘The magazines 
became a prey to the flames, as their 
fury was feconded by a fouth wind. On 
the 1 cth, at fix inthe morning, the ftreet 
ue Was reduced to afhes. The Con. 
| of France, England, Holland, 
Pruifia, Germany, Ruffia, Venice and 
aples were deftroyed, and the fire had 
reached the quarter of the Greeks and 
Armenians. Five European nouies only 
eicaped almoft miraculoufly; mine is of 
the number. There have been 3000 
houfes burned, and already 1200 dead 
bodies have been drawn from the ruinse 
The lofs of property is eftimated at 40 
millions of paiftres. 

** As if deftru@tion was wholly Jet 
loofe again us, we experienced on the 
agth the thoek of an earthqualee.”” 

29-] Young was yefterday convicted of 
the murder of the late deputy-sheriff Ber- 
ie by the circuit now fecting in this 
city. 

A daring robbery, In which the in- 
tereft of hundereds of individua!s may be 
tavolved, was committed in Charlefton, 
the 7th inf, On that day the records 
of the court of equity, from the «4th of 
Maich,/1778, to September, 17925 were 
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purloined from the regifter’s office ia the 
State- houfe. 

—AP POINT MENT S.— 

William Smith, of S@uth-Carofina, 
minifter plenipotentiary to Portugal, vice 
John Q. Adams, removed to Berlin. 

Thoinas Bulkely, comful in Portugal. 

Richard O*Brien, conful-general with 
the Dey and Regency of Aigiers. 

Charles Hall, of Pennty:vania, agent 
for the Unit-d States, uader the law of 
the prefeat feftioa of Congrels, relative 
to the fixth article of the treaty wath 
Great-Britaia, 

Jeremiah Smith, of New-Hampthirey 
to be attorney of the United Staces for 
that dittri@, inthe room of Edward St. 
Lue Livermore, refigued. 
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William Willis, a nativé citizen of : 


the United States, to be their confut f 
the Republic of Venice, 

Fredevick H. Waliafton, of 
tile houfe eftablifhed at Gel 
confui of the United States fo 
public. } 
James Leander Cathoart, a citizen of 
the United States, and many years a pri 
foner in Algiers, to be conful of the 
United States for the city and kingdom 
of Tripoli. 


William Eaton, a native citizen of © 


the United States, (a captain in theit 
army, in which he has ferved about eight 
vears) to be conful of the United States 
for the city and kingdom of Tunis. 
Willlam Hort, to be naval-officer for 
the diftri@t of Charlefton,’in South.Ca- 
rolina. . , 
MARRIAGES. 


In New-York.—In the capital, Mre 
Andrew Beil,to Mifs Eliga Heyer.—Wm. 


Ogden, Etg. to Mifs Sufan Marray,=——eMre. 


John Cook, to Mrs, C. Brower.——-Mr, Le 
Ackerman, to Mis Heiter Lewise——-Mr.. 
Richard Lefter, to Mrs. Venables.——Mr. 
Henry Gatty, to Mrs. Ann Brooks. 
Mre Wm. Earle, to Mifs Patty Pinte. 
Dr. Peter Clarke, to Mifs Maria Fither.—< 
Mr. Robert 5. Van Keuren, to Mifs Ann 
Van Bomel.—Mr. John L. Norton, tu 
Mifs Sarah Franklin..—Mr. John Rittie, 
to Mifs Peggy Me Baxter.—-Mr. George, 
Jenkins, to Milfs Ciariffa Wedge.—-Mr. 
John A. Kerthaw, to Mifs Ann Bartow. 
-—~Mr. Benjamin lfberwood, to Mifs F, 
Declew. 

At Troy, Mr. Humphrey Clark, to 
Mifs Freeiove Wicks. 

On Long-Ifland.—-At Flatbuth, Mr. 
James Hatton, to Mifs Eliza ayer 
Mr. Jofeph Lee, to Mes. ¥ Brown. 

In 
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In Pennfy!vania.—-In the capital, Mr. 
Robert Griffi:hs, to Mils Maria §. Pat- 
te:(Ju.—Mr. RobertG roves, to Mifs C. 
E. Freytag, —Mr. jufeph Kersick,to Milfs 
Rebecca Ord. 

In Virginia, At Norfolk,Cape. R.S. 
Biackbura, to Mif$ Ann Biaws.-=Mr. J. 
Wiallory, to Mifs Nancy Bouth. 

—FOKEIGN MARRIAGES.— 


In London, on the 18th of May, his 
Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wirtem- 
berg, to het Serene Highnefs Chariotte, 
Princefs Royal of England. 

Me. Goodwin, avthor of a pamphlet 
aguinit the inftitution of Matrimony, to 
Mrs. Wooiltonecrait, authorefs of the 
Rights of Women. 

In France, Edward Grifwold, Efq. of 
New-York, to Mademoifelie Toulouf:, 
hier of General Touloufe, chief en- 


in ~-Yorks—In the capital, Mrs. 
Catharine Cooper, wife of T.Coope:, Efq. 
in her 22d year.——Mr. John Kingiland. _ 
Mrs. Whiting, wife ot Mr. R. Whiting. 
Captain Robert Elder. 

At Morriffania, Mrs. Arabella Gra- 
ham, in her 88th year. 

On Long-!fland.—At Hempfted, Na- 
thaniel Lawrence, Efg. for three years 
Actorney-General of this State. 

At Brooklyne, Mr. William Johnfon 
Griffiths, im his 25th year. 

In. New-Jerfey.—At Hoebuck, Mr. 
Hugh Breen, and old inhabitant of this 
Citys 

in Pennfylvania.—In the capital, Mr. 
Henry Keppe'e.—Mrs. Sufannah John- 
fon.——W n. Dean, Efq. in his gad year. 

At Car fegeMrs. Buchanan.—-Mrs. 
Elizabeth Pecterfon.—Mrs. M‘f arlan. 

In Delaware.—At his feat in New- 
caftie county, Alexander Porter, fq, 


Speaker of the Senate of the State of 


Delaware. 

Tn Marylan¢.—At Baltimore, Mr. T. 
Parkin. Mr. Francis M*Kenna. 

In Virginia. —At the Warm Springs, 


Mr. Thomas f’almer, a native of England, 


and formerly a meichant in Philadel. 
phia: he has let a large eftate to his 
connettions and to public ufes. Among 
other legacies which mark a moft be- 
revolent and original mind, he has be- 
queathed the reverfi mn of onE HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY PoUNDS flerling, to be ap- 
pret, annual.y, in premiums for effays, 
aad jn fuch other ways as bis executors 
tay judge proper, in order to render the 
wel and abiuss praQiee of war detectable, 
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and in preferving hatmony aimottg thé 
nations of the earth. 

In Maffachufetts.—Iathe capital, Mrs, 
Jame Randall, aged 63.—Caied Davis, 
Eig. in his ggch year. 

At Dedhamy Mr. Nathaniel Greene, 

Ac Monetomy, Mifs Harriot H, Tale 
bor, adopted daughier of the late Hoa, 
T. Ruffel. 

—FOREIGN DEATHS.— 

In New- Pegwidence.— AcNatlau, Joha 
Forbes, Efy. Governor of the Bahama ‘ 
JMlands, in his g1tt year.—Mr. Daniel 
Morrfon.—-Mr. B. B. Weatherford. 
Mr. David bitth.—Mr. William Stee 
phenfon.-- Vir. A. M*Naughion.—Mr, 
J. Fergufon.—Mir. A. Mitchell.—Mr, 
Henry MooreeMy. James Beit.—Mi. 
Wait Carr. 

At Botany Bay, Metlrs. Gerald and 
Skirving. 

Near Chefter, (England) aged eighty; 
Mis Orian Adams, Printer. ‘Lhewevent- 
ful hiftory of poor Orion’s life would oc. 

cupy a volume of more than ordinary di- 
menfionss He was a mative of Man- 
chester, and fon of the iate Roger Adams, . 
the original proprietor aod pubiifher of 
the Chefter Courant, to which property 5 
he would, by right, have fucceeded, had 
ot his inftabilicy and eccentricities pre- 
vented it, For the tai 50 yeags, his life 
has been a lamentable feene of chequered 
events. ln Birmingham (with bis parte. 
ner, Reden) avd at Mancheftery Cheiterg | 
Piymouth aad Dublin, he may be ree 
membered as a matter psintergand there | 
are very few London or provigngial g a. 
ing-offices in the kingdom, w aa i 2 
not otcafionally wioby bt as # journsymaiie . 
For years pait he has pradlifed a kimi 
of itinerant or pedeftrian pilgrimage, and 
frequently fince he attained the 7ouk 
year, he waiked from Loddon to Che’ 
ter and back, with a heart as light as he 
pocket—for under ail advertsties, he 
temper was cheerful, obliging and friend- 
ly. He was intimately acquainted wit 
many of the firft charaéters of the ftage, 
particularly be late Mr. Barry, Mr. 

Moffop, Mr. Rider, {with whote father, 
as a Printer, he was in partne:thip ia 
Dublin) and many others; and at the 
memorabie Strattord JubsleayMr. Adame 
was diftinguithed as a brilliaat character, 
from Birmingham, in his own carriages 
though a few months after, fuch was the 
verfacitity of bis blind fortune, he funki 
into the humble character of a dittriba~ 
tor of play-dilis to ap itinerant company 
He died in great poverty, and in « vey 
cbfcure Ldging. 
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